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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The demand for a Third Edition of the following 
work will be regarded by the friends of Homoeopathy 
as a gratifying proof of the progress of the system; 
and the Author gladly sends it forth again, with the 
assurance to his readers, that if further years of re¬ 
flection and constant experience have added nothing 
to his convictions upon the subject, it is only because 
those convictions were previously established beyond 
all possibility of change. 

13, Lombard Street, Londox, 

Is/ 1 Jni/usf, 1850, 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The origin of the present Work -will be explained 
by the following extract, viz. 

EXTRACT PROM THE MINUTES OP THE COMMITTEE OF THE ENGLISH 
HOMOEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 

“ Committee of the English Homoeopathic Association, 

21st May, 1845. 

“ The subject of the first work to be published 
by the Association having been brought before the 
Committee, it was unanimously 

“ Resolved, 

“ That M. B. Sampson, Esq., be requested to write 
a Treatise on Homoeopathy, and that the same be 
published by the Association.” 

In fulfilling the duty thus indicated, the Author 
has deemed it desirable to select his illustrations 
almost entirely from original sources, in order to 
avoid any appropriation of the labours of other 
writers upon the subject. Some views, also, will 
be found (especially in the chapters on the Homoeo¬ 
pathic Theory, and the Practice of Homoeopathy,) 
different from those hitherto put forth and ordinarily 
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entertained; and it is 'therefore proper to mention 
that, for these statements and opinions, the Members 
of the Committee are neither individually nor collec¬ 
tively responsible. They are only responsible for 
having permitted their confidence in the Author to 
lead them to select him as one to whom, without 
reserve of any kind, the execution of a work on Ho¬ 
moeopathy might safely be intrusted. 

lit December, 184S. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Samvel Hahnemann, the founder of the medical doctrine 
called Homoeopathy, was bom at Meissen, in Upper Saxony, on 
the 10th of April, 1755. In his earliest youth he was noticed for 
his grave, studious, and benevolent disposition; but his parents 
not having the means of obtaining for him a professional education, 
(his fathet being a painter on porcelain,) he was destined, at' the 
usual period, to be apprenticed to a trade. Happily, however, at 
twelve years of age, he attracted tho attention of Dr. Muller, the 
Director of the Provincial School, by whom a free admission was 
procured for him to all the advantages of that establishment. His 
progress was rapid, and in a short time he became one of the 
assistant teachers. 

On the completion of his studies at this school, Hahnemann 
resolved to devote himself to the medical profession. His kind 
master and friend approved his choice, and arrangements were 
accordingly made for his admission into the University of Lcipsic. 
With but twenty ducats in his pocket—the only fortune his father 
could give him—he left his home in the full reliance that, by con¬ 
stant intellectual labour, he would be able to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties of his position. He accordingly added to his means during 
the course of his medical studies, by translating French and 
English works into German; and although the toil thus under¬ 
taken was so great as to require him to forego rest during each 
alternate night, he found himself able to sustain it; and at the 
end of two years he proceeded to Vienna, to gain in the hospitals 
of that city the advantages of extensive practical observation. 

At Vienna, by his assiduity and talents, he succeeded in gaining 
the favourable opinion of Dr. Quarin, physician to the Emperor of 
Austria. The Governor of Hennanstadt having afterwards offered 
him the situation of medical attendant to his household, he was in 
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thai post able to economise a sufficient sura to return to Germany; 
and at the University of Erlangen, on the 10th of August, 1770, 
he took his degree of M.D- 

After this he settled at Dresden, and in 1785 he married Hcnri- 
ette Kuchler, the daughter of a chemist. At Dresden he acquired 
many friends, and during the illness of one of them, Dr. Wagner, 
he officiated in his behalf, as chief physician of the hospitals. 

At this time Hahnemann had already published some remark¬ 
able works, and among them his well-known Treatise on Poisoning 
by Arsenic. He had also contributed largely to the medical peri¬ 
odicals, and had thus attained a position of considerable eminence. 

But, notwithstanding the prospects that awaited him, he now 
resolved to abandon the medical profession. In the treatment of 
disease he found uncertainty everywhere prevailing; and the 
doubts of the efficacy of medicine, which have often pressed upon 
the minds of other conscientious physicians, so as to induce them 
to forego practice, rendered him also unwilling to continue it. 
From this time he occupied himself in chemical studies, coupled 
with tho labour of translating foreign works. 

His attention, however, was recalled to medicine by the circum¬ 
stance of his children being attacked by dangerous illness, and he 
again earnestly sought for some clue by which certainty might be 
gained. At length, in the year 1790, whilst translating the 
Materia Medica'of Cullen, being struck with the contradictory 
statements which it contained regarding the action of Peruvian 
bark upon the human system, it occurred to him to test the action 
of this medicine upon himself. The first dose produced symp¬ 
toms similar to those of the peculiar kind of intermittent fever 
which the same medicine is known to cure; and his attention 
having been strongly arrested by this fact, he repeated the experi¬ 
ment, and also induced some Mends to resort to a similar trial, in 
order to ascertain that it was not accidental. The results in 
each case were confirmatory of the first, and the question seems to 
have been irresistibly forced upon him,—“ Can it be possible that 
this property which I now observe in Peruvian bark, of producing 
symptoms analogous to those of the disease for which it is a 
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remedy, is a property peculiar to medicines of all kinds ?" From 
that moment he commenced a scries of experiments on other sub¬ 
stances—mercury, belladonna, digitalis, cocculus, &e.,—which, in 
proportion as he extended them, led him to the conviction that his 
supposition had really embraced a universal therapeutic lavt. 

Startling and brilliant as this discovery must have appeared to 
him, Hahnemann was too deeply imbued with the cautious spirit 
of philosophy to promulgate it to the world, while it yet rested 
upon narrow evidence. It was not until 1796, six years after the 
Homoeopathic law had occurred to him, that he considered his ex¬ 
periments sufficiently matured to be submitted to the public; and 
even then, a small part only of his system was explained in one of' 
the medical periodicals of the day; In 1805, his first work was 
published in two volumes, entitled, “ Fragmemade Viribus Medica- 
mentorum Positivis sivo obviis in corporc sano,” containing the 
result of experiments made upon himself, his family, and some of 
bis friends, with twenty-seven different medicines. The following 
year, he published his treatise, “ Medicine founded on Expe¬ 
rience,” forming the basis of his “ Organon of the Healing Art," 
which appeared in 1810, and which has already passed through 
five editions in German, and been translated into several other 
languages. In 1811, the first edition of a part of the “Materia 
Medica Pura” issued from the press—a most elaborate and im¬ 
portant work, which was completed in 1821. 

Having established himself in Leipsic, he delivered, in 1812, a 
course of lectures on his system, and succeeded in awakening a 
degree of zeal in die minds of several of his pupils, sufficient to 
induce them to follow up his discovery. From the results of ex¬ 
periments to which they devoted themselves, much of the infor¬ 
mation which fills the pages of the Materia Medica was obtained. 

Hahnemann, however, had not been long resident in Leipsic, 
before his doctrines and practice excited the active hostility of the 
physicians and apothecaries pf that town, who forthwith united 
with those of Dresden to prevent him from practising in their 
neighbourhood. After many efforts, they at length, in 1820, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining an order from the Saxon Government for the 
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enforcement of an obsolete or dormant law, which prohibits a 
physician from preparing or dispensing medicines himself; and as 
it was upon the purity of his t medicines and the care with which 
they were prepared, that the successful application of his disco¬ 
very ifi great measure depended, Hahnemann thus saw himself 
compelled to relinquish practice, or to endanger the real progvess 
of his system by entering into a compromise with his opponents. 

Under these circumstances, he did not hesitate publicly to an¬ 
nounce his intention to relinquish practice; but the attempt to 
stifle his doctrines tended rapidly to their diffusion. The disin¬ 
terestedness of his conduct procured for him from the Duke of 
’ Anhalt Cothen the offer of an asylum, of which he availed him¬ 
self, and in 1821 he was appointed one of the Duke’s Councillors. 
In 1828, whilst in Anhalt Cothen, he published, in four volumes, 
a work on Chronic Diseases, which has obtained a wide celebrity. 

In 1827 his first wife died. On tho 18th of January, 183-5, in 
his eightieth year, he married Mademoiselle Melanie d’Hcr- 
villy, a French lady who had visited Cothen in order to consult 
him. On this occasion he determined to settle in Paris, where his 
medical doctrines had long attracted advocacy and discussion. 

In Paris he continued to practise Homoeopathy until his death, 
which took place on the 2nd of July, 1843, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. To the last moment he preserved his moral 
energy and activity, and he had the satisfaction, many years 
before the close of his labours, to receive evidence of thou- results 
from almost all quarters of tho world. It is to an examination 
of the doctrines thus promulgated that the following pages are 
devoted. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 


HOMOEOPATHIC HOSPITAL AT VIENNA. 


Comparative results of Homoeopathic and Allopathic treatment 
in certain acute diseases, furnished by Dr. Flcischmann of the 
Homoeopathic Hospital at Vienna:— 

PNEUMONIA. 


MORTALITY UNDER ORDINARY 
TREATMENT. 


Authorities. No. of cases. 

Deaths. 

Grisollc . 

304 

43 

Briquet . . 

364 

85 

Edinburgh Infirmary 

222 

80 

Skoda . 

19 

4 


_ 

_ / 

Total 

909 

212 

Mortality 23-32 per cent., or 

nearly 

one out of four. 




MORTALITY UNDER HOMEOPATHIC 
TREATMENT. 

Authority. No. o t casoi. Death.. 

Fleischmann . . 399 19 


6*70 per cent., or about one out of 
fifteen. 


PLEUBITIS. 


Edinburgh Infirmary 111 14 

12-61 per cent., or about one out of 
eight. 


Fleischmann . . 234 3 

1-24 per cent., little more than one 
out of a hundred. 


PERITONITIS. 


Edinburgh Infirmary 21 6 

27*61 per oent.,' or more than one out 
of four. 


Fleischmann . .105 5 

4-76 per cent., or less than one out of 
twenty-fire.* 


* Introduction to the Study of Homoeopathy. 

P 
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The following well-written remarks on the condition and pro¬ 
gress of Homoeopathy in Austria will be found in Wilde’s 
“ Austria, its Literary, Scientific, and Medical Institutions:”— 

“ And although I neither advocate that doctrine, nor slander its 
supporters, I deem it but the part of truth and justice to lay the 
following statement before my readers. One of the cleanest and 
best-regulated hospitals in the town is managed on the Homoeo¬ 
pathic plan. The following circumstances led to its erection:— 
The rapid spread of this mode of treatment in Austria, and the 
patronage it received from many noble and influential individuals 
in that country, attracted the attention of the government several 
years ago, who, with their characteristic jealousy of innovation, 
then issued an order forbidding it to be practised. As, however, 
this had not the eflfect of suppressing it, but as it seemed rather to 
gain strength from the legal disabilities under which it thus la¬ 
boured, it was determined, in 1828, to test its efficacy in the Mi¬ 
litary Hospital of the Josephinum. With this view a commission 
was nominated, consisting of twelve professors, all of whom, it is 
but fair to observe, were strenuously opposed to the Homoeopathic 
doctrine. Dr. Maronzeller, a veteran Homoeopathist, and a con¬ 
temporary of Hahnemann, was appointed as the physician, and 
two members of the commission always attended him during his 
visit, and, at the expiration of every ten days, reported the pro¬ 
gress of the cases under his charge. The only part of the report 
published is that of Drs. Jager and Zang. It contains a very 
brief, outline of the cases and their treatment, and expresses the 
surprise of these eminent professors at the happy issue of some of 
them. The commission, however, as a body, came to the conclu¬ 
sion, that, from the results obtained from their investigations, it 
was impossible to declare either for or against Homoeopathy. 
One of the twelve, however, subsequently stated his conviction of 
the efficacy of the system from these trials, and has since remained 
an open adherent of it. 

“Whatever the opponents of the system may put forward 
against it, I am bound to say, and I am far from being a Homoe¬ 
opathic practitioner, that the cases I saw treated by it in the 
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Vienna Hospital, were fully as acute and virulent as those which 
have come under my observation elsewhere; and the statistics 
show that the mortality is much less than in the other hospitals 
of that city. Knoly, the Austrian protomedicus, has published 
those for 1838, which exhibit a mortality of but five or six per 
centi while three similar institutions on the Allopathic plan, 
enumerated before it in the same tables, show a mortality as high 
as from eight to ten per cent." 
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B.—IRISH MISSION. 


Report from Mr Kidd of Cases treated at Bantry, in Ireland, from 
the 9 th of April to 15 th of June, 1847. 


Name. 


William Willis. 

Margaret Rodgers.. 

Anne Harrington. 

Mary Hutchinson.. 

Mary Holland.. 

John Collins. 

Jerry Sullivan.. 

Thaddeus Sullivan. 

Ellen Sullivan. 

Mary Rogers. 

Dolly Roohan. 

Daniel Murphy ........ 

Fat. Downey. 

Joseph Leary. 

Mary Sullivan. 

.Terry Sullivan. 

John Downey. 

Kate Regan ........... 

Con Carty. 

Pat. Sullivan. 

Pat. Flynn..... 

Dennis Flynn. 

John Downey. 

Mary Rogers . 

Johanna Sullivan. 

Mary Cronin . 

Mary Cremeen . 

Kitty Creemeen. 

Pat. Creemeen. 

Francis M'Evoy. 

John Downey. 

Margaret Patterson 

Tim. Cronin. 

Mary Harrington. 

Johanna Collins. 

Patrick Nagle. 

Mary Hutchinson. 

Roger Humphrey. 

Richard Hutchinson. 

Con Roohan . 



» Treatment discontinued, owing to disobedience to directions. 

b These two were brothers, six of whose family were seized with fever about the same time. 
The day of my first visit, the father and one son were buried; and the week before, the mo¬ 
ther and daughter died. Of the two survivors, I did not expect the youngest would live another 
daj^andbo^h wer^so far advanced in fever, that the prognosis was most unfavourable, in 

l by t _ _ ___ 

these circumstances, however, they both recovered/ 
c These three lay on the same bed in very bad typhus, so bad that they were almost aban¬ 
doned to their fate by their relatives, 
d A case of cerebral typhus, 

■ A case of low typhoid fever In a phthisical subject. 

1 5® la P sed on April 26th i was again under treatment to May 6 th. Cured, 
f She was almost convalescent April 26th; on the 28th, relapse ensued, with pleuritis, 
which proved fatal. 

h Was almost convalescent May 6th, when a sad accident occurred to him. During a dread- 


. !? Y K, ft ra ? it convalescent May 6th, when a sad accident occurred to him. During a dread¬ 
ful night s rain, he lay actually flooded in his bed from the rain pouring in on him from a 
th . e 1 of his cabin. He was so very weak as to be unable to move himself from 
the oed, and could derive no assistance from the rest of his family (4), who lay in fever at the 
other end of the wretched cabin, so that he was obliged to remain thus exposed for eight or 
ten hours till morning, when some charitable neighbour rescued him from the bed that had 

nAUf IV npniran a WAtM-M...,. A . — ■ v. a «_. ... — . ■ 


. - . - — — uio iniuitT it]| wuu mj iu «•< 

other end of the wretched cabin, so that he was obliged to remain thus exposed for eight or 
ten hours till morning, when some charitable neighbour rescued him from the bed that had 

wThl. P c r o^le^eM7proVed Mimt™ h ‘" b *'" " pect ' d ’ the fcw r ' turned ,00r ' K ' ltIe ' 3 ' 

* Cur«d alio of an attack of diarrhea after the fever. 
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J These four patients were members of the same family, the entire of whom I had under my 
care, and all (7) with favourable results. 

k Relapsed again on May 7th, under treatment from that day to May 15th. Cured. 

1 This was a case of cerebral typhus attended for several days with furious delirium. 
n> This case was complicated with pleuritis. 

" This was a most melancholy case of utter destitution, with his entire family (4) in fever, 
without straw to lie upon or clothes to cover him, without food, drink, or fire, till I directed 
the attention of the Rev.Mr. llallo well to his case. After his convalescence, he was confined 
to bed (the earth floor) for a fortnight, for want of clothes to dress himself with, 
o A case of low typhus, occurring soon after her accouchement. 

p Along with the pulmonic complication, this person had to contend with extreme mental 
and physical depression, the effect of his sad destitution, 
q Relapsed on May 94th. and was again under my care to June 2nd.-* Cured, 
r This old woman was the fifth of one family under my care, all of whom recovered. 
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Name. 

Age. 

Period JtNature ofDiteate 

Duration of Treatment. 

RerM. 

John Cronin. 

Giles Harrington ... .. 

Margaret Ford. 

Daniel Sullivan. 

Patrick Butler. 

Mary Butler...... 

Mary Connor. 

Dennis Harrington .... 

John Harrington. 

Mary Carty . 

Mary Carty ... .. 

Peggj Carty. 

John Carty. 

Dennis Carty. 

22 

40 

32 

82 

12 

40 

86 

86 

3 

12 

46 

6 

96 

21 

6th day of fever.. 

2nd do.. 

6th do. ••••••.. 

Sad do. 

2nd do. ........ 

5th do. 

2nd do. 

1 st do. .. 

1st do. 

9th do. . 

Jth do. ........ 

9rd do.. 

Jrd do. ........ 

2nd do. ••...•«. 

Date. 

May 36 to June 3 
„ 38 to „ 7 

„ 16 to „ 6 

„ 37 to „ 14 

Junes to 10. 

May 38 to June 19 
.. 37 to „ 3 

„ 36 to „ 10 
„ V to „ 4 

„ 34 to „ 3 

„ 26 to „ 10 
„ 34 to „ 2 

» 34 to „ 8 

» ** to „ 3 

No.of Days 
8 

11 

18 

19 

8 

24 

7 

16 

9 

10 

16 

10 

11 

9 

Cured. . 
do. 
do." 
do. 
do. 
do.t 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.' 
do. 

do. « 

do. 

do.. 


» Relapsed on Jane 7th, was again under treatment to June lith.'l k Cured. 

* A case of low typhus with extreme nervous depression. 

« Six members of this family recovered from fever under my care. Dennis Carty relapsed 
on June 4th, was again under my treatment to June 10th. Cured. 


In the above statements, the date of recovery is fixed from the day on 
which the patient was so far well after the fever as not to require medi¬ 
cine, or where the patient was able to leave the bed with safety. 

In most of the cases where relapse occurred, it was clearly traceable 
to the use of improper food, which the poor convalescent was frequently 
obliged to partake of, from the difficulty of obtaining a more digestible 
or wholesome description than Indian meal made into thick porridge or 
hard cakes. Bice was found to agree with the convalescents very well, 
but in many cases the supply of it was so small, that the weekly allow¬ 
ance was used in three or four days. 

The drinks generally used by the fever patients were rice water, milk 
and water, cold water, and in a few cases whey. 

The ages of the patients stated in the above and in the following report 
were ascertained as accurately as possible, but cannot be considered as 
absolutely exact. 

It was an invariable rule to visit the patients occasionally, for at least a 
week after the treatment was discontinued, in order to ascertain if relapse 
should have occurred. 
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Name. 

1 


Duration of Treatment. 

Result. 





Date. 

No. of 
Days. 


Anne O'Connell. 

18 

10th day of dysentery. 

April 11 to 19.... 

9 

Cured. 

Rogor Donoghue.... 

2 

7 th day ditto . 

„ 

17 to 22.... 

6 

do. 

Judith Sullivan .... 

12 

2nd week ditto . 


15 to 22.... 

8 

do. 


54 



13 to 16.... 

4 


Edward Healy. 

GO 

8th week ditto • • . 


13 to 19 ... 

7 

do. 

Cornelius Ileuly. ... 

25 

4th** day ditto . 


15 to21.... 

7 

do. 


12 


, 

15 to 22.... 

8 



15 



17 to 24.... 

8 

do. 


2 


1 

14 

1 


Tim. llarington.... 

6 

3rd month ditto . 


12 to 25.... 

14 

Cured. 

Dennis Harrington.. 

8 

6th day ditto, with pro- 







lapsus ani. 


12 to 25.... 

14 

do. 

Eliza Hutchinson... 

4 

6th week ditto, with pro- 







lapsus ani. 


12 to 26.... 

15 

do. 

Thady Downey. 

6 

6th week of dysentery. 


13 to 28.... 

16 

do. 

Dennis Dowuoy .... 

7 

2nd week ditto . 


26 to May 3 

8 

do. 

Michael Downey.... 

3 

3rd month ditto . 


12 to 10.... 

19 

do. 

Sally Harrington.... 

28 

4th week ditto, with gene- 







rai dropsy. 


16 to 21.. .. 

7 

Died.c 


60 



18 to 80... 

18 



50 



15 to 24,... 

10 


Anne Holland. 

2 

8rd day ditto . 


17 to 26 ... 

10 

do. 

Bridget Collins .... 

24 

7th week ditto . 


22 to 28 .... 

7 

do. 

Kitty Hickey. 

13 

1 0th day ditto . 


22 to 29.... 

8 

do. 


3 



24 to 29.... 

8 


Kitty llealy. 

10 

3rd wk. of diarrhoea aft. fever 


18 to26.... 

9 

do.d 


13 




13 



70 



17 to 2i.:.. 

5 


Bridgot Shinahau.. 

70 

6tli month ditto . 


14 to 19.... 

6 

Emw 


6 




6 



2 




6 


Mary Harington.... 

6 

6th week ditto . 


16 to 18.... 

4 

Died. 

Johanna Downey... 

64 

3rd month ditto . 


17 to May 8 

17 

Cured.* 

Cornelius Holland.. 

35 

8th day ditto . 


13 to „ 3 

21 

do. 


40 






Mary Crowley. 

24 

6th wk. of diarrhoea aft. fever 


20 to „ 10 

12 

do. 

Ellen Daly. 

10 

5th week of dysentery, with 







prolapsus ani and extreme 







emaciation.. 


IS to 18.... 

2 


John Regan....,, . 

44 

55 

6th day of dysentery.. 

*» 

14 to 19.... 

6 

5 

.1 

Fanny Cotter. 

21 

4th wk. of diarrhoea aft. fever 


29 toMay 10 

12 

Cured. 

Patrick Daly. 

36 

9 

5th day of dysentery. 


19 to „ 4 

19 to „ 4 

16 

16 

do. 


3 







14 


** 

16 to 24.... 

9 

do> 

Murphy Shea. 

50 

4th day ditto ..... .. 

May 1 to 6 ...... 

6 

do. 


* This case was attended for some days with violent inflammatory fever, 
b This child was a most frightful spectacle of emaciation through disease and starvation. 
She died in twelve hours after my first visit. 

c This was a most wretched ease. Having lost all Tier familyfby disease, in the country, 
near Bantry, she crawled into the town'and lav for two or three weeks in a corner of a cabin, 
about ten feet Bquare, and without a window, depending on the charity of those about her, 
almost as poor as herself. In the room where she lay there were four persons huddled to¬ 
gether, part in fever and the rest in dysentery. 

d Diarrhoea after fever was a most formidable disease amongst convalescents, and caused 
more deaths than even the original fever. 

e The mortality amongst very old people during the epidemio was most enormous, re¬ 
covery being rather the exception to tho general rule, which, however, never prevented me 
from undertaking such. Several recoveries in very old people from fever and dysentery, may 
be seen In the reports. 
t This case was attended with dropsy. 

B This case was attended for four or five days with violent inflammatory fever, 
h In this case the treatment could not have had a fair opportunity in two days. 

1 Treatment discontinued for disobedience of directions, &c. 

i This caso was reported (and with justice) in the town as being a death by actual starvation, 
k After a lapse of five or six days she was again attacked by the dysentery, which proved 
fatal in six hours. 
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Mary Leary.. 

Kate M’Carthy. 

Judy M'Carthy. 

Michael Harrington. 
James Harrington.. 
Mary Hickey .... 

John Kennedy. 

Horace Minahan. .». 

Mary Minahan. 

Tim. M'Carthy. 

Mary M'Carthy. 

Catherine Carty.... 

John Carty. 

Dennis Hoolahan... 


4 8th day of diarrhoea aft.fever 

21 6th day of dysentery. 

60 10 th day ditto . 

82 6th day ditto ........ 

7 4th week ditto ........ 

3 10 th day ditto . 

6 2nd week ditto . 


* The last of seven brothers, who all died of dysentery in a few months. 

® Of all my sad experience in dysentery, this case was the most severe and the most rapid 
in its progress. 

n This case was complicated with prolapsus ani. 

o She was convalescent and out of bed for four or five days, when a sudden return of the 
disease proved fatal in eight hours (during my absence from Bantry). 

P Treatment discontinued on account of the unavoidable use of improper food. 

q This case was attended with severe inflammatory fever for severail days. 

r This old woman was very feeble and reduced by want of sufficient or proper food. 

■ In these two cases the disease was kept up for a long time by the use of Improper food. 

t In this case, distortion of the bones took place from want of muscular support, owing to 
her long continued want of food, causing emaciation. She was the child of a mendicant. 

« This was a very severe case and attended with prolapsus ani. 

▼ This poor man had been almost starved in the country, and as a last resource took refuge 
in the town, whon his strength was almost gone, and he was therefore unable to work. 

w The wife of the last patient. 

* This boy was deaf and dumb. 


The medical details of the above Cases* will be found in the 
British Journal of Homoeopathy for January, 1848. 

For statistics of the Homoeopathic treatment of Cholera, previously 
referred to in the text, the reader may consult a pamphlet on The 
Asiatic Cholera, by R. E. Dudgeon, M.D. 
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C. 


TESTIMONIALS REGARDING IRISH MISSION. 

From the Rev . John Murphy, Vicar of Bantry, to Mr. Kidd. 

Glebe House, Bantry, 

My Dear Sir, June 20, 1847. 

I heard with very great regret of your departure from 
Bantry, and I cannot permit it to take place without expressing 
my sense of the highly valuable services rendered by you, during 
a residence of more than two months, to hundreds of our poor 
suffering people. The system of medical treatment pursued by 
you was eminently successful in arresting the progress of the dis¬ 
eases most prevalent—fever and dysentery, and in quickly re¬ 
storing the patients to health. 

I am sure it will give you pleasure to learn that the blessing of 
many a poor man who was ready to perish, follows you in your 
departure. 

Wishing yon abundant success in your profession, and the best 
blessing both in time and eternity, 

•I am, my Dear Sir, your's very faithfully, 
John Murphy, 

Vicar of Bantry. 

From the Rev. Thomas P. Morgan, Curate of Glengariff, near 

Bantry. 

My Dear Sir, 

The Relief Committee at Bantry, I was happy to hear, 
were too sensible of the benefit the poor of the town and the sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood derived from your unceasing exertions 
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among them, to allow any length of time to elapse after your de¬ 
parture, without returning you a vote of thanks for the important 
services you rendered them; and I cannot allow the present oppor¬ 
tunity to pass without adding my humble testimony to theirs. 

Considering the extent of disease at the time you came, and the 
want of medical assistance, (owing to the illness of one of the 
principal physicians,). I really look on your visit as a most pro¬ 
vidential one. Of the success of your system of treatment, 
although an incompetent judge, I cannot but express what came 
within my own individual experience, when I so frequently saw the 
course you pursued to restore your patients in the space of a few 
days to their usual health—requiring only proper diet, to com¬ 
plete what you had commenced. 

To my own testimony of your success, I must also add that of 
Mr. Morphy, who attended you so often in your walks from 
house to house, and possessed so many opportunites of witnessing 
the results of your treatment. 

The united expressions of every one in Bantry, and the grateful 
feelings of those to whom your exertions were devoted, prove 
how highly they were estimated, but still only in proportion to 
their claims. Bantry, indeed, has every reason to recollect with 
gratitude, your skilful and benevolent exertions. 

Believe me, &c., 
Thomas P. Morgan. 


From the Rev. Alexander Hallow ell, Car ate of Bantry', 

Bantry, August 9, 1847. 

My D$ar Sir, 

You must excuse me for not having sooner answered your 
letter, inquiring about the state of disease in Bantry. You will 
be happy to leam that fever is much on the decrease, and that the 
people generally look much better than when you were in Bantry. 
The poor are, I assure you, most grateful to you for your kind 
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attentions, and speak most highly of your skilful and successful 
treatment. In many a cabin your name is mentioned with affec¬ 
tionate respect, and many have expressed to me their regret at 
your departure. 

I think it but just to add my testimony to theirs, and, as one 
much conversant with the sick poor and interested in their behalf, 
to thank you for your zealous and unremitting labours during a 
very trying period. 

I trust it will never be yours again to witness so much destitu¬ 
tion and sickness combined, and I would presage a happy and- 
successful professional career to you, from the tenderness and skill 
evinced by you when those qualities were so much required. 

Believe me, &c., 
Alexander Hallowell, 
Curate of Ban try. 


RESOLUTION. 


Committee Rooms, 
Bantiy, June 29, 1847. 

Sir, 

I am happy to inform you that the thanks of the Bantiy 
Relief Committee were voted to you at their Meeting yesterday, 
June 28. Having been directed to express their sense of tho 
value of your professional services here during a period of unex¬ 
ampled sickness and destitution, I beg to subjoin a copy of the 
resolution. It will give you pleasure to perceive that it was pro¬ 
posed by the Rev. Mr. Morphy, Protestant Rector, and seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Begley, acting P.P., Bantiy. 

I have the honour to be. Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 
William Woulfe, Clerk. 


Joseph Kidd, Esq. 
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Copy of a Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Bantry Relief 
' Committee, on June 28, J. W. Payne, Esq., in the Chair. 

Proposed by the Rev. Mr. Morphy —Seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. Begley. 

That the thanks of this Committee are due to Joseph Kino, 
Esq., M.R.C.S., for his assiduous and kind attention to the sick 
poor of Bantry, during his sojourn amongst us, and that having 
heard with regret of his departure, we direct the clerk to convey 
to that gentleman this expression of our sense of his services while 
in Bantry. 
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D. 

HOMOEOPATHIC DISPENSARIES. 

The following extracts from the last published circular of the 
Edinburgh Homoeopathic Dispensary, will serve to illustrate the 
general progress of these establishments. 

Edinburgh Homceopathic Dispensary. 

“This Institution was opened about the end of October 1841, 
by Dr. Black and Dr. Russell, in a house at Spring Gardens, 
Stockbridge, which had previously been occupied as a Dispensary 
b/ Dr. Mark and Dr. A. Wood. 

“ The first applicants for advice all resided in tho vicinity, and 
were chiefly persons affected with acute diseases, whom it was ne¬ 
cessary to visit at their own houses. At the very commencement, 
many dangerous cases were treated, and that so successfully, that 
very soon the patients acquired confidence in the Homoeopathic 
system, and the number of applications rapidly increased. From 
November 1841, to December 1842, inclusive—that is, in fourteen 
months, thero were 825 patients treated. The following tabular 
statement may be given of the results of the treatment of 723 
patients, from November 1841 toNovembor 1842,viz.—Cured469; 
Unknown, not having returned 103 ; Irregular 23; Relieved 48; 
Died 7; Still under Treatment 73. From January to Octobor, 
1843; that is, during the succeeding ten months, there were 2678 
cases treated). Except for the first year, it has not been possible 
to obtain the results of the cases treated, so as to present them in 
any numerical form ; because, after that period, the applications 
for advice became so numerous, and the time of the medical offi¬ 
cers so much occupied in private practice, that they were reluc- 
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tantly obliged to discontinue the visiting of patients at their own 
houses. This step became all the more necessary, since patients 
came to the dispensary from great distances; a circumstance, 
which, in the absence of statistical results, is the best evidence 
that the system of treatment was satisfactory and beneficial to the 
patients. Thus, during the second year, there were 518 patients 
from Leith ; 23 from Musselburgh; 12 from Linlithgow; 3 from 
Falkirk; 7 from Stirling; 4 from Fife; 4 from Haddington; 
3 from Dundee; and 3 from Forfar. 

"The dispensary has now been in operation for above five 
years, during which time it has regularly afforded, gratuitously, 
advice and medicine to all applicants, the number of whom, from 
the opening of the institution till now, has been about nine 
thousand. 

“ Besides being thus an important public charitable institution 
—the more important that, until very lately, it was the only one 
in Scotland, and patients have come to it from all parts of the 
country, even as far, in some instances, as from Caithness and 
Orkney—it has also been of essential service, by affording instruc¬ 
tion to students of Homoeopathy. There are now eight physicians 
in active practice in Great Britain and Ireland, who acquired at 
this dispensary their first knowledge of the system of treatment 
which they pursue.” 
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E. 

THE THEORY OF RE-ACTION. 

The theory originally put forth to account for the action of Ho. 
mceopathic remedies, and which is still maintained by a large 
proportion of the disciples of Homoeopathy, appears not only to 
involve direct contradictions, but also to have been baSed upon 
numerous assumptions. It may be shortly stated thus: " There 
is a vital power of re-action against morbific agents. Diseases 
caused by medicines are more powerful than natural diseases. 
Two diseases of a like nature cannot exist in the human system 
at the same time. If, therefore, to a person suffering from natural 
disease, a medicine bo administered having the property-to excite 
an analogous disease, it will destroy the natural one, and then the 
medicine being discontinued, tho vital power of re-action will 
overcome the disease which has been artificially induced, and bring 
the patient to perfect health.” In the first place, however, we 
have no sufficient proof of the greater strength of medicinal, as 
compared with natural, diseases ; nor, secondly, that the human 
system cannot suffer from two like diseases at the same time. 
Moreover, if these points were established, it still remains to bp 
shown why the vital power which is sufficient to throw off the 
severer medicinal disease, should not be sufficient to throw off the 
natural and milder form. It is also to be remarked, that if the 
cure wrought by the medicinal disease be owing to its destroying 
tho natural one by its greater severity, and to the law that two like 
diseases cannot exist together, it would seem likely, that in pro¬ 
portion to the strength of tho natural disease (to which the patient 
must have been predisposed), would be (ho resistance of the system 
to the action of the artificial one; but, instead of this, the suscep- 
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lability to the action of Homoeopathic medicines is precisely in pro¬ 
portion to the activity of the original disorder. 

The theory in the text was originally put forward by the Author 
in a weekly journal (the Spectator) five or six years hack. It'has 
the advantage of being in harmony with the peculiar views indi¬ 
cated by Van Helmont, Wepfer, Stahl, and Hoffmann, and which 
have, more or less, commanded attention during a period of two 
hundred years., 

It is to be remarked, however, that Homosopathists do not pro¬ 
fess to propound any theory dogmatically. They insist only upon 
the facts of their system, leaving each person to account for those 
facts in the mode that may seem the clearest to his own mind. 
Hence it is desirable that the views of all should receive respectful 
consideration. 
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F. 

MfNOR OBJECTIONS AGAINST HOMCEOPATHY. 

The majority of the statements brought forward as objections to 
Homoeopathy, are too frivolous and loose to be noticed in a serious 
treatise od the subject. They would form an amusing work on the 
“Curiosities of medical prejudice.” One gentleman, a member 
of the College of Surgeons, actually took the trouble to endeavour 
by chemical tests to discover the medicine in globules professing 
to contain only the decillionth part of a grain; and because his 
tests failed (he gives us no scientific account of them), he de¬ 
nounced Homoeopathy in a public lecture as an “ abomination.” 
It must cither have been the intention of this geniioman to mi¬ 
nister to public ignorance and prejudice, or he must himself have 
been ignorant, pot only of the meaning of the term Homoeopathy 
(for Homoeopathy is not a question of doses), but also of the 
limited powers of chemical tests. " Some scientific persons," says 
Sir Humphrey Davy, “ have doubted the existence of any spe¬ 
cific matter in the atmosphere producing intermittent fevers in 
marshy countries and hot climatesj but that a specific matter of 
contagion has not been detected by chemical means in the atmo¬ 
sphere of marshes, does not prove its non-existence.” Again : the 
beautiful tests for arsenic are well known; yet, regarding this agent, 
which is detected comparatively with extreme readiness. Dr. 
Christison, more modest than the lecturer, writes thus: “ It is 
generally believed that arsenic does enter the blood; yet no one 
has hitherto been able to discover it satisfactorily there. The 
want of conclusive facts, however, to prove the presence of arsenic 
throughout tho body need not excite any surprise, considering the 
minute quantity in which poisons operate, and the difficulty of 

Q 
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detecting such quantities in the blood.” Well-informed chemists 
would never absolutely infer from the failure oven of the most 
delicate and convenient tests, that the agent for which they arc 
seeking is not prosent, but merely that it is not present in any ap¬ 
preciable quantity. That the decillionth part of a grain is not 
usually an appreciable quantity, so far as chemical science has 
yet proceeded, is known to most persons. 

I have noticed the above objection, because it was put forward 
with some parade of scientific knowledge, as a matter of "instruc¬ 
tion” to pupils, who were probably credulous enough to believe 
that chemical tests had been brought to the perfection which the 
argument would indicate. The ignorance of the import of the 
term Homoeopathy, also, manifested by this objector, is very 
common; and sometimes it is accompanied by a total inability 
to discriminate between the expressions " like” and " identical.” 
Whole pages are constantly wasted in solemn arguments to show 
the folly of believing it possible to cure a disease by a further 
administration of the sumc-thing that caused it,—a folly which, as 
far as is known, has never yet had an existence. 


Thomas Hamild, Printer, Silver Street, Falcon Square, London. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

ON TIIE CLAIMS OP HOMCEOPATIIY TO INVESTIGATION.—PRESENT* 
STATE OP MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Prior to an investigation of the evidence brought 
forward in proof of the discovery of an universal 
law in medicine, or in any other branch of natural 
philosophy, it is in all cases desirable that we should 
inquire if there be anything in previous experience 
to render it certain that no such law as the one 
alleged can by possibility have an existence. This 
course often saves all further trouble, and in fact 
furnishes the only ground upon which we can refuse 
to entertain any proposition, however startling, that 
may be presented to us. If, for instance, a man of 
ordinary make were to state that he could jump off 
Dover cliff, and without the aid of any mechanical 
contrivances remain during pleasure suspended in 
the air, we should at once refuse to credit his story, 
because it would be .inconsistent with two facts 
already recognized, namely, that all bodies in pro¬ 
portion to their density gravitate towards a common 

B 
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centre, and that there is nothing in the composition 
of Pover cliff by which this property of bodies is 
modified, so as to admit of the experiment success* 
fully taking place. By simply referring, therefore, 
to these two facts, we might pronounce the man to 
be an impostor; while, without this appeal to ex¬ 
perience, we should be compelled, before we could 
justly use that term, to take the trouble of going to 
Dover, to judge with our own eyes the truth or false¬ 
hood of his statement. 

Before troubling ourselves, therefore, to examine 
the evidence in favour of Homoeopathy, it will be 
proper to ascertain if the law upon which that 
system of medicine professes to be founded can be 
shown to be at variance with any truth already de¬ 
monstrated by medical philosophers. The homoeo¬ 
pathic law is expressed in the phrase, Similia Simi- 
libvs Curantur, or ‘ Like cures like,’ that is to say, 
cure is to be effected by medicines capable of ex¬ 
citing symptoms resembling the symptoms which 
characterize the disease. 

Now, when a physician is summoned to the bed¬ 
side of a patient, there are two sets of phenomena 
upon which he is called to exercise his judgment, 
and from which he must (unless he prefer to act at 
random) decide upon a course of action. The first 
of these is the symptoms of the patient, which he 
then observes for die first time; the second is the 
action of medicines on the human frame, with which 
he is supposed already to have an acquaintance, and 
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if he be aware of any general law having a mutual 
relation to both these sets of phenomena, and neces¬ 
sary to be observed in the 'cure of disease, he will 
be entitled to test, by its harmony or want cf har¬ 
mony with such law, any new proposition that may 
be put forward in connexion with them. 

A moderate acquaintance with the present prac¬ 
tice of medicine, will serve to show that Homoeo¬ 
pathy has nothing to fear from any test of this kind. 
It is evident that in the administration of remedies' 
to the sick, one of three circumstances must prevail; 
namely, that the medicine shall operate in harmony 
with the symptoms manifested by the patient; that 
it shall operate in opposition to those symptoms; or 
that it shall operate without any apparent relation 
to them; and, upon consideration, it will seem 
probable that from one of these three circumstances 
may be derived the knowledge, of a general law. 
If, for instance, it appear in any case that a cure 
has been completely effected by a medicine known 
to have the power of producing symptoms of an 
opposite kind to those of the disease for which it 
has been administered, we are then, from our pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the harmony of the operations by 
which the physical world is governed, led to con¬ 
sider it probable that in relation to remedies and 
disease, this condition will invariably be found to 
prevail. And so in either of the other cases, be¬ 
cause it would be inconsistent with much of what 
we already know of the material universe to find, 

n 2 
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when two distinct classes of phenomena are related 
to each other, such relation to be of a shifting and 
contradictory kind—that in one case the relation be¬ 
tween disease and the remedy is marked by the re¬ 
medy being antagonistic to the symptoms, that in an¬ 
other case harmony exists, and in a third neutrality. 

But, however probable it may seem that an uni¬ 
form law may be found to prevail in one of these 
three directions, no light is thrown upon the sub¬ 
ject by the ordinary medical doctrines of the pre¬ 
sent day. In these doctrines neither Antipathy, 
Homoeopathy, nor Allopathy, are distinctly recog¬ 
nized,* and it will accordingly be seen that, in 
practice, medicines are at present promiscuously 
administered, the mode of whose operation, in re¬ 
lation to the diseases for which they are used, are of 
a directly conflicting kind. Under these circum¬ 
stances, therefore, it cannot be asserted that Homoeo¬ 
pathy is open to rejection on account of its being 
in opposition to any principle already established. 
It is true, that if it could be shown that cures are 

* The antipathic or palliative method of employing medicines 
(so called from <£yr», opposite, and ari6os, a disease ) consists in 
producing effects of an opposite nature to the symptoms of the 
disease, and the axiom adopted is * contraria contrariis oppo- 
nenda —the homoeopathic method (so called from o/xoibr, like, 
and ratios, a disease) consists in administering a medicine capable 
of producing symptoms analogous to those manifested by the 
patient, and the axiom is ' similia similibus curantur —and the 
allopathic method (so called from &M.os, another, and *• dOos, a 
disease) consists in the administration of medicines which give 
rise to symptoms altogether different (neither analogous nor 
directly opposite) to those which nature has set up. 
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alike performed under the indiscriminate employ¬ 
ment of the three different modes, that some dis¬ 
eases should be treated hy Allopathic, others by 
Antipathic, and others again by Homoeopathic 
means, it would tend to prove, that although Ho¬ 
moeopathy is not to be rejected on account of its 
being inconsistent with any principle already recog¬ 
nized, it is to be rejected,' because there is no ge¬ 
neral principle of any kind in operation. But this 
would be, at once, against all the analogies of 
nature; and it is, besides, easy to show that the 
results of the ordinary medical practice do not jus¬ 
tify the conclusion. 

That the idea of the non-existence of a general- 
principle, in mutual relation to remedies and dis¬ 
eases, finds no countenance from experience of the 
effects of the present indiscriminate mode of prac¬ 
tice, may be distinctly proved. As medical men 
profess themselves for the most part to be unac¬ 
quainted with the specific action of each medicinal 
agent on the human frame, it is not in their power, 
except in a very few cases, to state, when a cure has 
been effected, whether the medicine administered 
was Homoeopathic, Antipathic, or Allopathic to the 
disease; and even if this difficulty were removed by 
their ascertaining the specific action of each medi¬ 
cine, by testing it on persons in a state of health, 
(which must be the.only true method, since when 
a medicine is administered to a person in a state of 
disease, we cannot tell whether the alteration which 
follows is an effect of the medicine or of the disease) 
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they would still be unable to arrive.at the desired 
conclusion, because it is the practice in a majority 
of cases to administer several medicines at the same 
time, and it is consequently impossible to tell how 
much of the cure is to be attributed to one agent, 
and how much to another. The fact that a certain 
number of cures take place under the present prac¬ 
tice would therefore give no evidence that Homoeo¬ 
pathy, Allopathy, and Antipathy, are all good in their 
way/ and that neither is to be adopted as a general 
rule, because every real cure that occurs may, for any 
evidence we possess to the contrary, have taken 
place under the Homoeopathic law. It is only in 
case the present mixed mode of practice can be 
shown to be generally certain, safe, and efficacious, 
that we shall be entitled to surmise the absence of 
any definite principle, and the consequent probabi¬ 
lity that in different cases it is necessary that the 
three different modes should respectively be pur¬ 
sued. 

Now it will not be difficult to show that the 
ordinary medical practice is unattended by anything 
like general success; and there will remain therefore 
no reason, on the ground of its being inconsistent 
with that mode of practice, to reject the supposition 
of the existence of the general law for which the 
Homoeopathists contend. This position attained, we 
must then accord to the evidence brought forward 
by the advocates of the system the patient investiga¬ 
tion they demand. 

To establish the assertion that the present prae- 
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tice of the healing art is generally unsuccessful, 
some considerable space must be devoted; first, be¬ 
cause it is not a charge that should be lightly made ; 
and next, because if it be correctly founded* it is 
important that a thorough conviction of its. truth 
should be forced upon the public; since by this 
means they may be awakened to the expediency of 
promoting, on all occasions, a candid investigation 
of any new doctrine, temperately and fairly stated, 
which may profess to lead to more satisfactory* re¬ 
sults. 

Confessions, even from the most reputed practi¬ 
tioners, of the deplorable uncertainty of the medical 
art are everywhere to be found ; but, strong as this 
testimony is, it will probably be met, on the part of 
those who feel themselves bound to assert to the 
public the efficacy of their mode of treatment, by 
the supposition that, in several cases, such confes¬ 
sions may have arisen from some unknown disap¬ 
pointment; that in others, they may have been 
caused by wilful adherence to peculiar views, and a 
consequent dissatisfaction with the rest of the pro¬ 
fession ; and finally, that they are not unfrequently 
to be regarded merely as the natural expressions 
common to men eager in the pursuit of knowledge, 
who, however much they may have learned, are al¬ 
ways dissatisfied that they have not learned more. 
Under any circumstances, it will be pleaded that 
the opinion of ten or twenty, or an hundred, even of 
the most eminent practitioners, is not to be taken as 
conclusive evidence against the recognized practice. 
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so' long as the great body of medical men refuse to 
admit its correctness. 

Thus, whatever weight may be attached by the 
publiq to the opinions of such writers as Dr. Aber¬ 
crombie, who doubts “ whether in medicine we can 
properly be said to act upon experience, as we do in 
other branches of scienceand asserts that “ those 
who have the most extensive opportunities of obser¬ 
vation will be the first to acknowledge that the pre- 
.tended experience of medical practitioners must in 
general sink into analogy, and even mere analogy, 
too often into conjectureit is to be admitted that 
such opinions, put forward only as opinions, however 
high the position of the writer, cannot be regarded 
as conclusive. So long as the majority of practi¬ 
tioners maintain that medical science is in a satis¬ 
factory state, they will, of course, protest against 
being condemned merely on the confessions of the 
minority. 

But it is not difficult to furnish presumptive evi¬ 
dence that the majority of practitioners have them¬ 
selves no confidence in their art. One proof of this 
is to be found in the well-known fact that, when at¬ 
tacked by illness, the despondency of medical men 
is always greater than that of other patients; a cir¬ 
cumstance for which no more probable reason than 
a want of confidence can be assigned, since, although 
they have a clearer knowledge than ordinary pa¬ 
tients of the extent of the evil, they have also a 
clearer knowledge of the extent of the resources by 
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which that evil may be met. A second proof, and 
one of a stronger kind, is to be found in the general 
alarm manifested by the profession during the re¬ 
cent discussions on Sir James Graham’s Mediqal Re¬ 
form. Bill, lest protection should not be afforded to 
them by some stringent law to prevent unqualified 
persons from practising. Whether such a law was 
necessary for the protection of the public was not 
the question ; for few seemed to apprehend but that 
the public might be safely left to discriminate be¬ 
tween those who cure their patients and those who 
make them worse. It was the profession who felt 
that they could not maintain themselves in compe¬ 
tition with the quack; and the Times, arguing on 
their behalf, asserted that, unless protection should 
be granted, they would inevitably be driven out of 
the field. Looking at the fact that the qualified 
practitioner takes the quack at a disadvantage, from 
the circumstance of the latter not being able to re¬ 
cover fees, and from the peril to which he is exposed 
from verdicts of manslaughter; considering also, that 
the qualified party, notwithstanding the expense of 
his •medical education, can always prescribe as 
cheaply as his opponent, since the one is actuated 
by sordid motives alone, and usually has to provide 
for the expenses of dissipation, while the other seeks 
only to pursue a path of quiet respectability; and 
likewise that, however frequently the quack may be 
resorted to, the result of his nostrums can only be 
to increase disease, and to make more work for 
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those who can cure disease, it does seem utterly in¬ 
consistent with a lively faith in the power of work¬ 
ing cures, that this alarm should have existed. It 
will therefore fairly be inferred by most persons, 
even from this circumstance, that the majority of 
the profession view the present resources of their art 
with the strongest feeling of distrust. 

But by some minds even this inference, obvious 
as it seems, may be resisted. It may be urged, that 
when their means of living are perilled, although 
but for a moment, men are apt to be carried away 
by needless alarm; and that if the question were 
now seriously put to the profession, they would 
laugh at their recent fears, and express a belief, that 
so far from being driven out of the field by the 
quack, they would rapidly find themselves in pocket 
from his attempts; since the precision of the true 
practice would only be made more strikingly mani¬ 
fest by a contrast with the consequences of the false. 
In order, therefore, to leave no one unconvinced, it 
will be necessary to attempt to give some view, not 
of what the present practice is thought to be, or 
inferred to be, but of what it really is. 

This must be accomplished by a reference to the 
recognized modem authorities. But as each writer 
on the practice of medicine is accustomed, for the 
most part, to state dogmatically the treatment to 
be pursued in any given case,*and to leave it to be 
inferred that such is the only rational treatment, 
and that it will commonly be found successful, the 
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numerous contradictions that prevail can only be 
brought out to their full extent by comparing one 
writer with another. The works on the practice of 
medicine being many and voluminous, this jvould 
be a serious task—but, fortunately, in the work of 
Dr. Craigie on the Elements of the Practice of Physic, 
published so recently as 1840, the usual plan of 
such publications is departed from; and in addition 
to the author’s view of the proper treatment of the 
various diseases, we are furnished, in many instances,, 
with a statement of the views of others. Dr. 
Craigie himself calls attention to this departure from 
the ordinary plan, by mentioning as “a melancholy 
proof of the want of true philosophical princi¬ 
ples in our systems of medical education, the exist¬ 
ence of an opinion that a work on the practice of 
physic ought to be the result of the individual 
experience of the author alone; that all previous 
and much contemporaneous evidence ought to be 
rejected; and that he impairs the authority of his 
work, by admitting the results of the labours of his 
predecessors, and sometimes of his contemporaries;” 
an opinion which he notices as exclusively confined 
to medicine;—“ a science which abounds in contra¬ 
dictory facts and loose speculations.” 

In this work, then, we shall find abundant mate¬ 
rials from which to form our judgment; aqd it may 
be quoted the more readily, because it has received 
the approval of the profession; even the Lancet , 
notwithstanding its complaint that “ in the literature 
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of medicine in England, marks of degeneration are 
truly evident and deplorable,” having affirmed that 
it displays much sound erudition, judgment, and 
practical knowledge; that it is written throughout in 
a scientific spirit; and that it may be recommended 
as a safe guide for students, its author being “ one of 
the first pathologists of the day.” 

From this book, the following are selections— 
and first, with regard to the treatment of 

AGUE. 

Blood-letting, in this disease, though disapproved 
of as injurious, more or less decidedly, by Morton, 
Senac, Coliny, and Pringle, has nevertheless been 
practised or recommended as occasionally useful by 
various physicians. Notwithstanding the variable 
results obtained, blood-letting, at the approach of 
the paroxysm, was tried by Jackson and others of 
the army physicians, sometimes with apparent bene¬ 
fit, often without any. Still more recently, it has 
been recommended and practised by Dr. Mackintosh, 
of Edinburgh. It has also been tried by Drs. 
Stokes, Townsend, and Law, of Dublin, and others; 
and also in the East Indies, and with very opposite 
results. These results are, in general, still 

INCAPABLE OF BEING RECONCILED. 

FEVER, 

On few subjects have the opinions of physicians 
been more opposite and variable than on that of the 
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treatment of fever. Methods believed to have the 
most opposite effects have been confidently pro¬ 
posed and strongly recommended at different pe¬ 
riods ; practitioners who have adopted these opposite 
methods, have each reported their own success to 
be greatest and most uniform; and, in short, the 
treatment of the disease has fluctuated incessantly, 
according to the fluctuations of medical theory, and 
the fashionable doctrines of the day. Sydenham 
pursued a bold and empirical method, and by copious 
blood-letting attempted to shorten the disease, or 
mitigate its symptoms. Huxham opposed this plan, 
and considered evacuations of every kind as in¬ 
jurious. 


YELLOW FEVER. 

Towne, who regarded this disease as ardent bilious 
fever, used emetics and blisters to a great extent. 
Cheney and Hume ascertained that emetics were 
always injurious. Blood-letting is one of the thera¬ 
peutic agents which has been most frequently em¬ 
ployed in the treatment of yellow fever, and yet has 
leen the subject of the most opposite opinions. In the 
congestive form of the disease, the remedy most 
generally indicated is mercury. Some practitioners, 
however, and among others, M. Dalmas and Dr. 
Stevens, censure more or less strongly the practice of 
giving any mercurial preparation , and represent it to 
he either unavailing or directly injurious. 
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GASTRIC FEVER. 

Calomel is recommended in the treatment of 
Gastric fever by Hildenbrand. Frank condemns 
mercury in every shape. 

SCARLET FEVER. 

Physicians are not unanimous in recommending 
blood-letting in scarlet fever. Antimonial and 
saline diaphoretic medicines are utterly useless, and 
in general injurious, and ought therefore to be en¬ 
tirely abandoned. 

In the malignant form of the disease, experience 
has shown that medicine has little influence. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Rose, or St. Anthony’s fire. [An erysipelatous 
affection, ‘at once very common and very well 
marked.’] Though many have disapproved of 
blood-letting in the treatment of Rose, I can assert 
from pretty extensive trial, that in the acute inflam¬ 
matory form of the disease, it is not only not inju¬ 
rious, but indispensably requisite. On the subject 
of local treatment much contrariety of opinion has 
prevailed. Unctuous substances have been con¬ 
ceived to be injurious, and have been accused of 
promoting the spreading of the affection. The 
treatment of infantile Rose, if not absolutely empi¬ 
rical, is at least not regulated by general or precise 
principles. Of the treatment of the gangrenous 
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fonn of the disorder, nothing is known with cer¬ 
tainty. 

LEPROSY. 

This is a perplexing complaint to treat, apd the 
multiplicity of remedies which have been recom¬ 
mended from the earliest times puzzles the practi¬ 
tioner considerably. In analogous complaints, such 
as the various kinds of tetter, the practice is just as 
uncertain. The Lip-tetter, which is a very common 
form of the disorder, is generally very obstinate, -and* 
resists every mode of management. 

MILIARY FEVER. 

For the extreme and alarming state of feebleness 
attendant on the miliary fever, several foreign au¬ 
thors have bestowed great commendations on such 
agents as musk, musk and cinnabar, and camphor. 
Such means I regard as utterly inadequate to the end 
proposed . 

RINGWORM. 

Ringworm and other forms of the fret-eruption 
run- through a determinate course which cannot be 
controlled or accelerated by medical means. In the 
Herpetic ringworm [common to children, and so 
frequently appearing in many of the same school 
or family at one time as to have been accounted 
contagiousj solutions of blue-stone, and green 
vitriol, or of alum or borax, have been recom¬ 
mended ; but in general the less they are interfered 
with they heal more rapidly. 
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SMALLPOX. 

When convulsions take place in this disorder it is 
conceived they are dangerous. Cullen and Syden¬ 
ham represented the only effectual remedy to be a 
large opiate. Of this measure I not only disapprove, 
but say that opiates are injurious. 

Blisters have been recommended by Cullen and 
others in cases where inflammation of the throat 
•andrbase of the tongue is indicated; but before and 
without blood-letting they are injurious , and after¬ 
wards they are often useless. Opiates, which have 
been much used in this stage, are signally inju¬ 
rious. 

Concerning the use of cathartics and free purging 
in the suppurative stage of confluent smallpox, much 
difference of opinion has been entertained. The 
administration of cathartics was practised by Syden- 
•ham, though to a small extent. Morton was de¬ 
cidedly hostile to it ; and it was again favoured and 
strongly recommended by Freind, Mead, Tissot, 
Baker, and Huxham. 

In the most malignant cases it is of little moment 
what is done, and it would be better for the physi¬ 
cian to do nothing, or merely to alleviate symptoms, 
than to adopt means which may be useless or even 
injurious. 

In the typhoid or nervous'forms of the disorder, 
and in that with gangrenous spots, many physicians 
have recommended bark, serpentaria, contrayerva, 
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camphor, musk, saffron, and other remedies of sup¬ 
posed tonic, antiseptic, and cordial properties. But 
•when these symptoms have taken place, neither bark , 
serpentaria, nor contrayerva; neither camphor ^ musk, 
nor saffron are of the smallest avail. 

The practice of puncturing and cutting the pus¬ 
tules was followed by the Arabians. In modem 
times it was practised and recommended by Mar- 
quard, Fortis, Holland, Sidobre, Senac, Tissot, De 
Haen, Van Swieten, and Wintringham; and opposed 
by Diemerbroeck and Ludwig. 

ACNE [an ERUPTIVE AFFECTION OF THE SKIN]. 

The treatment of this disease cannot be said to be 
well understood. It is a gross mistake to suppose 
the frequent use of purgatives, so much practised 
both among professional and unprofessional persons, 
is of any benefit, 

WHITE SCALL [a DISEASE OF THE SKIN], 

Medicines either external or internal are said to 
have no effect on this disease. 

THRUSH. 

The difficulty of curing this disease in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, and its frequency in particular situations 
and localities, render it important to be aware of the 
means of prevention. 

c 
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ULCEROUS SORE-THROAT. 

A good deal of difference of opinion has been 
entertained upon the proper mode of treatment. 

Calbmel has been supposed both generally and 
locally to exert a specific influence in the cure of this 
disorder. Several facts, however, show, that locally 
it is of no use , and that generally it may be injurious. 

CROUP. 

For the introduction of calomel as a remedy in 
this disease we are chiefly indebted to the American 
physicians. But it has been ascertained that its 
exhibition in the manner specified is not altogether 
free from danger. It possesses a remarkable power 
of irritating the intestinal mucous membrane, and 
inducing inflammation with exhausting diarrhoea, 
and so great a diminution of the general strength as 
sometimes itself to contribute to the fatal event. 

The sulphuret of potass has also been proposed, 
but its safety may be justly called in question. Simi¬ 
lar objections are applicable*to ammonia, the exhibi¬ 
tion of which has likewise been recommended. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LARYNX. 

Many put much faith in the use of calomel and 
opium. After, and along with blood-letting, it is 
useful, or rather, not injurious; but without it ut¬ 
terly useless, and I have sometimes thought not free 
from danger. 
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CATARRH. 

On the propriety of exhibiting opiates in the 
treatment of catarrh, some contrariety of opinion has 
prevailed ; several maintaining that preparations con¬ 
taining opium are injurious, while others contend 
that the evils they produce are trifling, compared with 
the effectual manner in which they allay irritation 
and abate the frequency of coughing. 

CHRONIC CATARRH OR CATARRHAL CONSUMPTION. 

On the proper mode of managing this disease, 
professional opinion has varied much. The thera¬ 
peutic method suggested by theoretical principles has 
been by no means attended with great or even mode¬ 
rate success. Hydrocyanic acid, preparations of 
iodine and of iron, and the resinous balsamic medi¬ 
cines have all been proposed and tried in succession 
with equal want of success. With iodine there is 
great danger of producing mischief. The same may 
be said of the fumes of chlorine, which have been 
occasionally employed. 

GASTRIC INFLAMMATION. 

Opiates are sometimes useful, but they are by no 
means free from dangev. In disorders of this class, 
many, looking only to the dyspeptic symptoms, ad¬ 
minister bitters, tonics, anti-spasmodics, and anta- 

c 2 
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cids. The whole of these remedies are either useless 
or EXTREMELY PERNICIOUS. 

DYSENTERY. 

In consequence of partial success, the use of 
mercury has been indiscriminately transferred to 
every form of this disease. But if we reason from 
the pathological process in which the disease con¬ 
sists, in our choice Of remedial measures, mercury 
will be the last to which we should have recourse. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Some physicians maintain that the employment of 
spirituous or vinous stimulants are indispensable to 
the recovery of the patient. The whole of the Ame¬ 
rican practitioners, with scarcely any exception, what¬ 
ever be their differences in other respects, concur in 
condemning the use of these agents. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.—[WATER OF THE BRAIN.] 

This disease first attracted attention by being 
almost incurable. Blisters have long been recom¬ 
mended and employed, but their effect is ambiguous. 
Caustics are liable to similar objections. When phy¬ 
sicians looked more to the effects than the intimate 
pathological nature of this disease, the exhibition of 
diuretic medicines was believed to be not only appro¬ 
priate, but absolutely necessary. They were very 
rarely, however, attended with success, and whatever 
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alleviation they seemed to produce, they almost never 
cured the disease. The great reputation of mercury 
requires that a few words should be bestowed on this 
remedy. By Dobson, Hunter, Haygarth, Percival, 
and others, it was ordered in inunction till the mouth 
was affected, or it was given in the form of calomel 
by the fnouth ; and succeeding praotitioners have 
imitated their practice with various success. In 
some cases, however, without being beneficial, its 
exhibition has appeared to be followed by the 'most 
pernicious effects. Dr. Warren states that ten cases 
which he attended terminated fatally, though mercury 
was used in large quantities. 

PUERPERAL FEVER. 

Hulme and Leake, who first illustrated this dis¬ 
ease by morbid anatomy, inculcated the necessity of 
treating it as an inflammatory complaint, and their 
views have been confirmed by the experience of 
Gordon,. Hull, Hey, Armstrong, Lee, and Dewees. 
It is true they have been opposed by both the 
Clarkes, by Walsh, by Hamilton of Edinburgh, by 
Brenan of Dublin, and by several others of less note. 
Mercury has been very strongly commended by some 
French practitioners, but no practitioner in this 
country has derived the slightest advantage from it. 

PARALYSIS. 

Inflammation of the Spinal Chord.—Various ap¬ 
plications to the paralytic limbs have been proposed 
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in the treatment of this disorder. Of this nature are 
the stimulating embrocations and liniments. The 
employment of all thesi agents proceeds on an erro¬ 
neous principle. 

QUINSY. 

Some recommend the inhalation of waim water 
containing sulphuric ether, but it is a measure on 
which little reliance can be placed. When the ton¬ 
sils threaten to suppurate, little can be done except 
leaving them to time. 


MUMPS. 

It has been supposed that local depletion is unne¬ 
cessary or hurtful , but if the pain be great it will 
always be proper. In the case of vomiting coming 
on, it is said that sedatives and opiates are best, and 
that eccoprotics are unnecessary. This, I think is 
doubtful. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

Several physicians have strongly recommended 
opium. Others, and among these Cullen, disap¬ 
prove of the employment of opiates, while the 
symptoms are still urgent. Dr. Hamilton, Dr. 
Armstrong, and others, adopted the practice of com¬ 
bining opium with calomel. We must not, how¬ 
ever, listen to their unlimited and indiscriminate 
recommendation of calomel and opium. I have 
tried it several times in pure pneumonic inflammar 
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tion, but I never saw from its use those beneficial 
results which are represented. 

In the gangrenous form of the disorder, no reme¬ 
dies hitherto proposed have been of any use. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE PANCREAS. 

The remedies for the abatement or removal of dis¬ 
ease of the pancreas are as imperfectly known as the 
symptoms and the causes of the disorder. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEY. 

Diuretics, have been recommended , but these are of 
no use or improper. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE PROSTATE GLAND. 

The opinion that this disease is incurable, is still 
allowed too often to influence the practitioner. In 
his first publication, Home recommended the tepid 
hip-bath at 94° or 95°, but afterwards he expressed 
his conviction that warm applications are injurious. 

Chronic prostate inflammation occurring in stru¬ 
mous subjects is in its commencement obscure. If 
its presence could be detected, it is not easy to say 
what would arrest or subdue the strumous action. 

OVARIAN INFLAMMATION, ETC. 

A multitude of remedies have been recommended 
in this disorder, but the long list of remedial 
measures stated in books to have been used with 
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various degrees of success, only shows that they had 
been employed without due attention to the correct 
diagnosis of the disorder, and in a method altogether 
empirical. 

RHEUMATISM. 

On the use of blood-letting in this disorder, the 
opinions of physicians have varied much. Syden¬ 
ham allows that he had often regretted that it 
teemed necessary to employ large and repeated 
blood-letting, which impairs the strength, and dis¬ 
poses to the attacks of other diseases. Boerhave, not¬ 
withstanding, recommended blood-letting. Hux- 
ham thought he could distinguish a particular order 
of rheumatic maladies, in which the lancet was de¬ 
cidedly detrimental. Heberden remarked, that he 
had learned, by experience , that copious and repeated 
blood-lettings were unsuitable to the majority of • 
patients in this disorder. Drs. Fordyce, Willan, 
and Fothergill, also maintained that blood-letting 
was detrimental, and accuse the evacuating mode of 
treatment of causing, in some instances, a fatal ter¬ 
mination. For myself, I must sa^, I see decided 
reasons for the employment of blood-letting in the 
acute and sub-acute forms of the disorder. 

The example of Sydenham, and authority of Cul¬ 
len, condemned the exhibition of opium in this 
disease, and pronounced k injurious in every stage. 
But Heberden has said, that it proves a safe and 
effectual palliative. 
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Chronic Rheumatism is a most intractable dis¬ 
order, and there is scarcely in the long catalogue of 
human ailments, a complaint in which so many 
remedies are tried without permanent or material 
benefit. 

GOUT. 

Various opinions have been entertained as to the 
propriety of adopting antiphlogistic measures, or 
proceeding upon the expectant system. It might be 
supposed that blood-letting is indicated to subdue 
inflammatory action. Many physicians, neverthe¬ 
less, have been led to the conclusion that blood¬ 
letting is not altogether beneficial. Sydenham was 
averse to its use, and maintained that if it be always 
used in the paroxysms, it renders the gout inveterate. 
Boerhave admitted, that though it reached not the 
seat and cause of the evil, it was sometimes accident¬ 
ally beneficial. Cheyne had not the courage to 
resort to it. Dr. Thomas Thompson, on the other 
hand, taught that gout should be treated as inflam¬ 
matory disorders, by blood-letting, cathartics, &c. 
Cullen expressed his opinion, that it could not often 
be repeated with safety. Rush of Philadelphia, 
Hamilton of Lynn Regis, Dr. Parry and Dr. Barlow 
of Bath, all strongly recommend blood-letting; 
and, again, most of the French authors, as Barthez, 
Guilbert, and Halle reprobate it as a pernicious 
practice. Dr. Scudamore regards it as wholly un¬ 
necessary. 

As respects the use of leeches, Scudamore states 
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that, while their benefit is very doubtful, they are 
liable to be followed, in gouty subjects, with erythe¬ 
matous inflammation of the skin, or even oedematous 
swelling, with permanent debility. Paulmier, on the 
contrary, a French physician, trusted very much to 
the use of leeches, and apparently with success. 

Several authors-have been equally hostile to the 
use of purgatives, during the gouty paroxysms, as to 
that of blood-letting. Latham, Wallis, and Dr. 
•Robert Hamilton resorted to them ; and Dr. Sutton 
regarded purging as the most powerful curative means 
that could be practised. 

In the latent form of the disorder, it has been 
believed that, in general, the best treatment con¬ 
sisted in supporting the tone of the stomach by 
means of tonics, but it is both unphysiological and 
unsafe to employ tonics or stimulants of any de¬ 
scription. When the symptoms are those of gouty 
angina pectoris, it is difficult to say what should be 
done. 

In the retrocedent or repelled form of gout 
affecting the stomach, it has generally been sup¬ 
posed to be advisable to resort to the diffusable 
stimulants, as strong wines, ardent spirits, opium, 
&c. I cannot help thinking that the propriety of the 
whole of this practice is very questionable. The use 
of these articles, indeed, is liable to convert the 
gout in the stomach into gouty palsy or apoplexy. 
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INDIGESTION. 

Of many remedies and plans of treatment for the 
several forms of indigestion, few can be said ,to be 
invariably successful in all cases; and though one 
set of symptoms is relieved by one remedy, and 
another by something different, the disease remains in 
a new form ; and the patient is teased and distressed 
between the relief from present evil and the appre¬ 
hension of future suffering. The truth is, that me¬ 
dicine is of much less efficacy in the removal than in 
the relief of dyspeptic symptoms. Magnesia is much 
used by dyspeptics, and much commended to their 
use , but it is chiefly serviceable as a palliative, and 
the observations of Brande and Marcet show that its 
employment is not free from danger. The first ob¬ 
ject is to remove constipation, and it is of little 
moment what purgative be employed, provided the 
effect is accomplished. But whatever benefit may 
result from the use of purgatives, whatever advan¬ 
tage may be gained by increasing the appetite and 
removing disagreeable sensations, by means of tonics, 
alkalies, and other means of relief, medicine is 
NEVER ADEQUATE TO THE FINAL AND PERMANENT 
CURE OF THE DISEASE. 

. It is supposed that opium in general presents the 
most effectual means of assuaging the severity of the 
gastric pain in water-brash, and hence it has been 
very frequently resorted to. Its use, however, is 
always followed with the bad effect of enfeebling 
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the tone and energy of the stomach, and conse¬ 
quently rendering it more liable to subsequent attache 
of the disorder. 

PULMONARY HAEMORRHAGE. 

There have been discordance and contradiction 
among physicians as to the employment of blood¬ 
letting,' or the adoption of other means, for the cure 
of .pulmonary haemorrhage. Full vomiting was be¬ 
neficially employed by Dr. Bryan Robinson, of Dub¬ 
lin, and his practice was advantageously imitated by 
Dr. Cullen ; hut the increase of the haemorrhage, to 
an alarming extent, prevented him from continuing 
the practice. It is, perhaps, not safe, and is at 
best but an equivocal remedy. 

ASTHMA. 

The treatment of asthma has been varied, irre¬ 
gular, and not well ascertained. As the pathology 
is not clear, a rational method could not be easily 
traced, and the empirical methods which have been 
adopted have not been very successful. 

DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

In the chief diseases of the heart, although there 
is reason to believe that in the early stage the pro¬ 
gress of the disorder may he retarded, the natural 
tendency is to thefatal termination. 
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DROPSY. 

In the treatment of dropsy it has long been the 
practice to exhibit mercury. Its actual influence, 
however, over the dropsical process may be justly 
questioned. In many persons its exhibition is not 
free from danger. In children it sometimes induces 
fatal enteritis. We have seen it produce a fatal 
eruption of the skin where it was exhibited to re¬ 
move universal dropsy; and in one of Dr. Cramp-’ 
ton’s cases, the blue pill taken for ten days was fol¬ 
lowed by violent swelling, and inflammation of the 
whole face, mortification of the integuments, and 
death in little more than eight days. In ovarian 
dropsy I believe it is of little moment what is done 
beyond the application of leeches to abate pain. 

EPILEPSY. 

The pathology of epilepsy is obscure and hypo¬ 
thetical, and the treatment has been too often irre¬ 
gular, partial, empirical and unsuccessful, or at 
least, uncertain. 

TETANUS. 

The treatment of tetanus has been as unsettled 
and irregular as the pathology is obscure and uncer¬ 
tain. The greater part of the means employed have 
been found miserably to disappoint the expectations 
entertained of them. 
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TIC DOLOUREUX. 

in the treatment of this disorder much unsteadi- 

c 

ness and empiricism are perceptible ; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to sketch any rational or successful method of 
management. 

The above selections refer, it will be seen, to 
almost every serious disease with which human 
beings are liable to be afflicted, and are such as to 
render remark unnecessary. They will be admitted 
by all as sufficient to settle the question in relation 
to which they have been presented, and to show 
that the success and certainty of the present unsys¬ 
tematic mode of practice are not such as to warrant 
us in refusing an examination of the evidence 
brought forward against this neglect of system, and 
in favour of the existence of an immutable law, 
governing the action of all remedial agents. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INVESTIGATION—FATAL CONSE¬ 
QUENCES OF THE PRESENT MODES OF PRACTICE. 


In the foregoing chapter it has been shown that 
the alleged Homoeopathic law presents nothing that 
is inconsistent with our general experience of the 
action of remedial agents, and that we have, conse¬ 
quently, no right whatever to refuse a consideration 
of the evidence in its favour^ or to pass judgment 
upon its pretensions, until that evidence has been 
weighed. It will now be desirable to point out, 
that not only is Homoeopathy thus entitled to claim a 
calm investigation before any opinion is pronounced 
regarding it, but that it is the urgent interest and 
duty of all, to promote such investigation by every 
means within their power. 

Towards this end it is proposed to show, that the 
evils of the present modes of medical practice are 
not merely of a negative, but of a positive kind. 
The statements already quoted go far to establish 
this conclusion; but .additional illustrations may 
readily be found, and the point is one of so. much 
importance, that it cannot be too prominently en- 
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forced. If it could be proved that medicine always 
produces a good effect, so far as it produces any, 
there might then be some plea for indifference in 
promoting an inquiry into the real condition of the 
art, since, however much we might deplore that so 
little can be done, we should feel that in endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain such benefit as could be gained from it, 
we were, at all events, free from the danger of 
causing absolute injury either to ourselves or others. 
. So. far, however, from this being the case, it is 
certain that medical treatment, as it is ordinarily 
conducted, must always lead to positive results— 
that is to say, either to injury or benefit—and that 
in most cases, even where benefit is produced, the 
advantage must be alloyed by the property of the 
medicine to generate some new, though perhaps 
lesser evil. 

From the quotations in the preceding chapter, it 
might be inferred that the student in medicine, per¬ 
plexed by the contradictions presented to him re¬ 
garding almost every agent he is called upon to use, 
would at length fold his arms inftdespair, and in a 
majority of cases forbear to act at all. Perplexity 
of this kind is, however, rarely acknowledged. De¬ 
spite the contradictions exhibited, in other respects, 
there is in a very large class of cases a tolerable 
conformity of opinion regarding the necessity of 
blood-letting and mercury, (the former being relied 
upon to cut short all inflammatory diseases,) and 
hence the doubts of the practitioner, as to. the course 
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to be pursued, are in many instances considerably 
mitigated. According to Dr. Armstrong, “bleeding 
is the right arm, and mercury the left arm of medi¬ 
cine.” As regards other remedies, the remark pre¬ 
viously made must be borne in mind, namely, that 
writers on the practice of medicine forbear, for the 
most part, from all allusions to the opinions of their 
predecessors or contemporaries, and prescribe dog-, 
matically the treatment of diseases, leaving the stu¬ 
dent to discover how tar those prescriptions -are. 
likely to succeed. If, therefore, following the ad¬ 
vice given by a high medical authority, the student 
confine himself to only “ one work on the practice of 
medicine,” he will not feel those doubts which would 
arise from a more enlarged course of reading; and 
even if he should take the trouble to examine and 
compare the opinions of various writers, so as fully 
to detect their contradictions, the chances are, that, 
from amongst the various authorities, he will select 
for his guide one whose style most commends itself 
to his mind, and in following the instructions of this 
authority, rest satisfied, whatever may be the result, 
that he has not acted recklessly. Supposing him 
therefore called to treat a simple case, such as hoop¬ 
ing cough, and that with a view to refresh his me¬ 
mory, he were to turn to his one practical volume 
and find such a paragraph as the following, in rela¬ 
tion to this disease, namely, 

“ Prussic acid is one of the best things. It will 
not cure the disease, but it does remedy spasmodic 

D 
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irritation of the air passages exceedingly well; and 
very often better than other narcoticsor that, 
in a more serious case,‘such, for instance, as inflam¬ 
mation of the kidney, he were to find the fol¬ 
lowing, 

“ The treatment of the disease consists in bleed¬ 
ing at the arm; cupping on the loins,—either alone 
or after general bleeding; and purging, especially 
by calomel; putting the patient into a warm bath; 
•and low diet. If the kidneys suppurate, it is ne¬ 
cessary to treat it as any other suppuration. We 
must support the strength, tranquillize the patient 
by anodynes, and perhaps give ‘uva urn.’ Some 
recommend this drug; but whether it has any par¬ 
ticular virtue, I do not know ”— 
he would observe here that no perplexities are ex¬ 
pressed, and, in the first case, as a matter of course, 
would give prussic acid if spasmodic irritation pre¬ 
sented itself, and in the second, after the free use of 
blood-letting and mercury, he would doubtless try 
uva ursi. It is therefore vain to expect the ma¬ 
jority of medical men to forbear from taking any 
measures except such as they are certain will prove 
beneficial. Original minds might pursue such a 
course, but the mass are always disposed to follow 
precedent, and in every case it is more pleasant to 
persuade ourselves that we are doing something, 
than humbly to acknowledge‘ourselves altogether in 
the dark. 

* Principles and Practice of Medicine, by John Elliotsbn, M.D. 
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Persons therefore once under medical advice are, 
for the most part, sure to receive positive treatment. 
Mercury and blood-letting, fn the majority of cases, 
and, in other cases, such medicines as may'be in 
vogue for the time, or as may be recommended by 
the particular authority whom the practitioner hap¬ 
pens to have selected as his model. Now with 
regard to the effects of calomel and the lancet, it is 
very generally admitted, that even where they arrest 
the disorder for which they are used, the patient is’ 
always a sufferer from their employment, — that 
although they may in some cases remove an urgent 
evil, they always leave a new one in its place. 
Ample testimony of this, with regard to blood¬ 
letting, has been long furnished in the anxiety with 
which medical men seek to find a substitute for its 
employment. Its evil effects have also been un¬ 
equivocally acknowledged in some instances, even 
by those who, in general, have most strongly con¬ 
tended against timidity in resorting to it. Thus 
Dr. Elliotson observes, when alluding to the post 
mortem appearances of the alimentary canal in 
certain cases of disease: “ It may happen that the 
bleedings which were instituted have taken away 
the redness of the part, and left it perfectly pale ; 
although the powers of life were destroyed by the 
disease, or (as in some cases,) by the remedies and 
again, “ In the majority of continued fevers which I 
see, venesection is certainly not necessary, and I am 
sure that those who employ it extensively in this 
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disease, if they do not destroy their patients, yet pro¬ 
tract their cases.” Sydenham, as we have seen, ad¬ 
mitted that it “ impairs c the strength, and disposes to 
the attacks of other diseasesand Cullen affirmed 
that “it could not be often repeated with safety, 
both because it enfeebled the tone of the system, 
and tended to produce plethora.” Dr. Holland asks, 
“ Is not depletion by blood-letting still too general 
and indiscriminate in affections of the brain, and es¬ 
pecially in the different forms of paralysis “? Theory 
might suggest that in some of these cases, the loss 
of blood would lead to mischief. Experience un¬ 
doubtedly proves it, and there is cause to believe 
that this mischief, though abated of late years, is 
still neither infrequent nor small in amount.” In 
the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, (Art. Blood¬ 
letting,) it is stated, “ Amongst the effects of loss of 
blood must be mentioned that of sudden and unex¬ 
pected dissolution. The patient does not recover from 
a state of syncope; or, without syncope, he may gra¬ 
dually sink after blood-letting. This event is parti¬ 
cularly apt to occur if the patient be bled in the 
recumbent position. It has taken the most able and 
experienced practitioners by surprise." M. Magendie, 
in an introductory lecture to a course of physiology at 
the College of France, after informing his pupils 
that under the present system of practice, “ disease 
generally follows its course without being influenced 
by the medication employed against it,” recently ob¬ 
served, with especial reference to bleeding, “ If I 
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were to tell you my mind entirely, I should say that 
it is most especially in the hospitals in which the 
most active treatment is adopted, that the mortality is 
the most considerable.” Finally, the following re¬ 
marks by Dr. Tweedie, will illustrate the way in 
which it is sometimes used, until experience (that is 
to say, until the death of many human beings,) tes¬ 
tifies to its impropriety. “ Dr. Gordon, Mr. Hey, 
and Dr. Armstrong, the advocates for large bleedings 
in all cases, because they happened to see epidemics, 
that would bear it, and demanded it, have said that 
the mortality of the low puerperal fever of London 
must have arisen from timidity, and not pushing 
bleeding to a sufficient extent. The earliest expe¬ 
rience of the writer in puerperal fever was in two 
distinct and well marked epidemics in the spring of 
1822. From the decided advantage of copious 
bleeding in the first, we were naturally led to push 
what is called bold practice in the first cases of the 
second, but the result soon proved our rash mistake. 
These adynamic cases will wot bear bleeding fa¬ 
vourably.” 

But seriously as these statements affect the “ right 
arm of Medicine,” there are others, if possible of a 
stronger kind, in relation to the “ left.” 

Some of the most striking consequences of the 
action of mercury are mentioned by Dr. Craigie, in 
his description of an eruptive disorder termed yaws, 
which has a resemblance to small-pox and occurg 
among Negroes. “ It has long been the fashion,” 
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he says, “ with many practitioners in the West 
Indies, to. administer mercury in this disease, in 
large doses. The effect of this is first to cause the 
sudden disappearance of the eruption, and after¬ 
wards to induce a broken or declining state of 
health, accompanied with dropsy, general wasting, 
and sometimes the formation of incurable ulcers 
in various parts of the body. In this manner, too, 
king’s evil in various forms, leprosy, and even can¬ 
cer,* are said to be produced.” The same author 
speaks of its remarkable power when administered 
in large doses, of irritating the mucous membrane 
of the intestines, and producing so great a diminu¬ 
tion of general strength as to lead to fatal results. 
Solis, speaking of its administration in cases of 
hydrocephalus, states, “ many times I saw under 
large and long continued doses of calomel the hydro¬ 
cephalic symptoms suddenly vanish, and inflamma¬ 
tion of the intestines arise and terminate in death." 
Its occasional effects in the treatment of dropsy 
have already been pointed out* In a paper by 
Dr. Wells in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions , 
it is observed, that “the constitutional irritation 
caused by mercury may be followed by well marked 
symptoms of locked jaw.” There is also, he says, 
a form of cutaneous disorder induced by this medi¬ 
cine, which sometimes proves fatal. “ Every now 
and then, when persons have taken mercury, they 
have been seized with great heat of the skin and 
* Page W. 
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feverishness. A number of vesicles have appeared. 
They have spread all over the body; the cuticle 
has come off; fluid has exuded; and the irritation 
been so great as to make the patient quite wretched. 
At the same time, the mucous membrane has be¬ 
come affected; and there is almost always cough. 
This, however, is not all. I have seen more or less 
disease of the throat; and frequently vomiting and 
purging; owing to the mucous membrane which 
runs from the fauces down into the abdomen, having, 
also been affected.” 

According to Dr. Christison, “ death may ensue 
from the mildest preparations and from the smallest 
doses, in consequence of severe salivation being pro¬ 
duced by them in peculiar habits.” Dr. Elliotson 
says “ it Is very common to see persons who have 
been in the foul wards of an hospital and undergone 
a considerable administration of mercury fall into 
a state of phthisis.” And the same author, speak¬ 
ing of organic disease of the liver, for which mer¬ 
cury is so commonly administered, further remarks, 
“ we frequently break up the patient’s constitution 
without affording him relief.” Of the blue-pill he 
asserts, “ If Mr. Abemethy had lived for a hundred 
years, and done good all the time, he would not 
have atoned for the mischief he has done by making 
people take blue-pill. Half the people in England 
have been led to fancy that they cannot live without 
blue-pill; which not only does no more good than 
any other purgative, but likewise renders those who 
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take it constantly susceptible to cold; and must 
altogether be very injurious.” 

Finally, from Dr. Marshall Hall, in his work on 
the Diseases of the Nervous System, (Par. 736) we 
have the following remarks, which apply alike to 
the “ right-arm” and the “ left.” 

“ Of the whole number of fatal cases of diseases 
in infancy, a great proportion occur from this inap¬ 
propriate or undue application of exhausting reme¬ 
dies. This observation may have a salutary effect 
in checking the ardour of many young practi¬ 
tioners, who are apt to think, that if they have 
only bled, and purged, and given calomel enough, 
they have done their duty; when, in fact, in sub¬ 
duing a former, they have excited a new disease; 
which they have not understood, and which has led 
to the fatal result.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that while with regard 
to almost every agent except mercury and blood¬ 
letting, there is avowedly the greatest contrariety 
of opinion, the uncertainty being not merely as 
to their doing any good, but as to whether they do 
not produce the most “pernicious'results,” it is a 
fact that these two means, on the use of which alone 
an approach to unanimity prevails, are. very generally 
recognized as capable but of substituting under the 
best circumstances, one evil for another; and that al¬ 
though they may, and undoubtedly in many instances 
do save life, it is too often only on conditions that 
must render it a burthen;—that not unfrequently, 
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being used where nature herself could have worked 
a restoration, they leave their consequences without 
having performed so much as a temporary service— 
and that also in a large number of cases, which 
furnish “ experience” to the practitioner, the evil of 
their action is not even thus far limited, but results 
at once in the destruction of the patient. 

Yet, strong as is the evidence just quoted, to¬ 
gether with that furnished by common experience, 
there is reason to believe that the deplorable conse- • 
quences constantly produced by medicines as they 
are ordinarily used, are scarcely, in any quarter, 
fully estimated. Even where their administration 
is rapidly followed by an unfavourable change, it is 
rarely that either the practitioner or the friends of 
the patient will permit themselves to suspect this 
event to have arisen from any other cause than the 
irresistible progress of the original disease. The 
practitioner, under such circumstances, feels satis¬ 
fied that he has pursued the course recommended 
by the authorities for whom he has most respect; 
and even if he were to admit the possibility of the" 
fatal termination having been caused in one case by 
the remedies administered, he would console him¬ 
self with the reflection that these remedies had in 
other cases led to recovery; that, perhaps, where 
one life had been lost two had been saved, and that, 
having adopted the course which gave the most 
favourable chance , he is not called upon to proclaim 
the unfortunate result, and thus to weaken the ge- 
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neral confidence in a medicine which more fre¬ 
quently saves life than destroys it. On the other 
hand, the friends of the sufferer, with the natural 
desire to escape regret where regret would seem 
profitless, eagerly shut out from their minds all 
questioning as to whether, under other circum¬ 
stances, a different result might have been attained. 

But when, as in a large majority of cases, the evil 
consequences are not immediate, they are still less 
•likely to be traced to their real source. In this 
country especially, where an idea seems to prevail 
that medicine may almost be digested, and that, 
like food, it should be taken in large quantities and 
of a substantial kind, the thought of its penetrating 
the system, and, by its latent powers continually 
undermining the constitution, appears seldom to be 
entertained. The man who, in mature life, finds 
himself the victim of a chronic malady, threatening 
to embitter the remainder of his days, is for the 
most part satisfied to refer to its merely proximate 
cause—in nine cases out of ten, the anxieties of 
business,—without ever dreaming that the morbid 
irritability which rendered these anxieties over¬ 
whelming, might possibly be traced to some illness 
of which, by a liberal administration of medicine, a 
“ cure” had been effected ten or twenty years ago; 
and even if, in addition to his own case, he were to 
see his children, despite the vitality of youth, vainly 
struggling against some poisonous taint, which, after 
having manifested itself in eruptive disease, had at 
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length been accidentally repelled, he would pro¬ 
bably find it no less difficult to recognize the possi¬ 
bility of this taint having been transmitted, and as 
arising from those poisons, to the action of which, so 
many years before, he had himself been subjected. 

The extent to which this chronic action may 
affect the system has, in some cases, been strikingly 
shown. It is not, therefore, the exhausting effects 
of active medical treatment, fatal as these some¬ 
times are, that are chiefly to be dreaded. Some 1 of 
the medicines in frequent use, mercury, iodine, fox¬ 
glove. &c., possess the power of accumulating in the 
body, and then suddenly breaking out with danger¬ 
ous or fatal violence, so that although the patient 
may appear for some time able to undergo the use 
of them with impunity, he may, sooner or later, and 
when least expected, find himself the victim of a 
new disease, more intractable perhaps than any 
other, because arising from a cause which penetrates 
every organ of his frame. “ The secondary and 
chronic effects of mercury,” says Dr. Christison,* 
“ are multifarious,” and “ there is hardly a disease 
of common occurrence which has not been imputed, 
by one author or another, to its direct or indirect 
operation.” With regard to mercurial salivation, 
he asserts that there appears to be hardly any limit 
to the time this affection may last, after the admi¬ 
nistration of mercury has been abandoned; and he 
quotes, from various authors, many remarkable 

* Christison on Poisons. 
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illustrations of its power of infusing itself into the 
system. Bruckmann, he says,^mentions the case of 
a lady who, subsequently to a course of mercury, re¬ 
marked after a dance many small black stains on 
her breast, and minute globules of quicksilver in the 
folds of her linen. In the German Ephemerides, it 
is said, that no less than a pound of it was found in 
the brain and two ounces in the skull-cap of one 
who had. been long salivated; and although Dr. 
Christison seems scarcely able to credit this state¬ 
ment, it is strongly supported by more recent facts. 
In Hufeland’s Journal, it is mentioned that a skull 
found in a churchyard contained running quicksilver 
in the texture of its bones; and an unequivocal cir¬ 
cumstance of the same nature has been related by 
Mr. Rigby Brodbelt. Dr. Otto also supplies an 
equally unquestionable statement. On scraping the 
periosteum of several of the bones of a man who 
had laboured under syphilis, he remarked minute 
globules issuing from the osseous substance, and in 
some places, when the bones were struck, a shower 
of fine globules fell from them. Wilmer likewise 
observes that Fricke, surgeon to the Hamburg In¬ 
firmary, has obtained mercury by boiling the bones 
of persons who had long been under a course of 
mercurial inunction. With regard to iodine, also, 
Dr. Christison quotes some fatal cases. Dr. Rivers, 
an American physician, he says, has twice noticed 
barrenness, apparently induced by its prolonged use. 
Dr. Jahn specifies, among the leading effects of the 
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poison when slowly accumulated in the body,—ab¬ 
sorption of the fat,—increase of all the excretions— 
dinginess of the skin—lividity*of the lips—feebleness 
of the pulse—impaired digestion, and diminished 
secretion of saliva and mucus. The doses required 
to produce these effects are very various; but Dr. 
Gairdner is quoted as having seen severe symptoms 
commence when no more than half a grain was 
taken, three times a day, for a single week; and 
Coindet, as having seen bad effects from thfrty' 
drops of the solution of ioduretted hydriodate, taken 
daily for five days. Of the cumulative effects of 
foxglove fatal instances are likewise detailed. Re¬ 
garding nitrate of silver, a case is mentioned from 
Wedemeyer, in which, after that medicine had been 
taken for six months on accouqj of epilepsy, the 
whole internal organs were found, upon a post mor¬ 
tem examination, more or less blue, and metallic 
silver was discovered in the pancreas, and in the 
choroid plexus of the brain. Dr. Pereira, speaking 
of the same medicine as a remedy for epilepsy, says, 
“ In some cases the patients have been cured of the 
epilepsy for which they took the medicine; in 
others, the remedy has failed. In one instance, 
which fell under my notice, the patient, a highly 
respectable gentleman residing in London, was 
obliged to give up business in consequence of the 
discoloration produced‘by it ; for when he went into 
the street, the boys gathered around him, crying 
out, “ There goes the blue man!” A case is men- 
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tioned in the London Medical Gazette, of an epi¬ 
leptic who was “ cured” by nitrate of silver, but 
eventually died of diseased liver and dropsy; “all 
the internal viscera were more or less blue.” 

Some further remarkable circumstances connected 
with the retention of drugs in the human system, 
are mentioned by Mr. Beamish, in a narrative of a 
visit to Grafenberg.* “ The injury inflicted on the 
human constitution,” says that gentleman, “ by the 
* administration of drugs is still scarcely compre¬ 
hended. A remarkable case, which may throw 
some light on the subject, was stated to me by eye¬ 
witnesses :—a gentleman nearly sixty years old, who 
had, twelve years before, severely sprained his knee- 
joint, for which two ointments had been rubbed in, 
the one blue, thg other pink, placed himself under 
the water-cure. The functions of the knee were 
pretty well restored. After five months’ water-treat¬ 
ment the pain in his limb returned with considerable 
violence; to alleviate his sufferings, utnschlag, or 
covered wet bandages were applied, when, behold! 
they quickly became impregnated, first with the blue, 
then with the pink deposit, after which the pain left 
him. Pink deposits I have seen on the linen of 
more than one individual. I possess seven samples 
of linen which had been applied to crisis, impreg¬ 
nated with deposits of black, black and yellow, light 
yellow, and bright sulphur yellow. The black was 
preceded by a blue which was, unfortunately, thrown 
* The Cold Water Cure, by Bichard Beamish, F.R.S. 
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away. The blue and black are declared by Pressnitz 
to proceed from mercury; the yellow from sulphur. 
The gentleman from whom I bbtained them assured 
me that the mercury had been taken about twenty- 
eight years before, and the sulphur at two different 
periods of ten and twenty years respectively; and he 
added, ‘ Since I took the mercury, I have never en¬ 
joyed health.’ ” 

With regard also to the retention of medicinal 
agents in the alimentary canal, some curious facts 
are upon record. It is remarked by Dr. Elliotson, 
“When a person has taken a great quantity of 
chalk-mixture, and even magnesia, concretions have 
sometimes been formed. In the Museum at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, there is a preparation where the 
intestines of a child are completely blocked up 
with magnesia. It has the appearance of hard mor¬ 
tar, regularly cemented. The same effect will 
sometimes take place with the sesquioxide of iron. 
Dr. Barlow of Bath mentions a case where pills of 
sulphate of iron were discharged nine months after 
they had been taken.” 

What has now been stated will render it evident, 
that from a resort to medical aid one of the three 
following circumstances will in a majority of cases 
take place; namely, a “complete or partial cure, 
with the draw-back of some after-suffering from 
the remedies employed;—a failure of the remedies, 
so as to leave the disease untouched, with the addi¬ 
tion, at the same time, of evil consequences from 
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the natural action of those remedies;—or, finally, 
such a disturbance of the system and weakening of 
the vital power as shbll rapidly accelerate a fatal 
termination. Under the most favourable conditions, 
therefore, we have no promise of deriving a simple 
and unquestionable benefit. In the best case we 
can look but for an exchange of ills, however much 
in some instances that ■ exchange may be in our 
favour; while under the two last suppositions the 
* prospect is one of little else than unmitigated injury. 

At the same time it is to be feared an inquiry as 
to which of these results may most frequently be 
looked for, will not meet with any consolatory reply. 
On this point an examination of the contradictory 
statements quoted in the preceding chapter will throw 
some light; and the acknowledged “ incurability” of 
a large number of diseases (among which are many 
of the most common), consumption—indigestion— 
hydrocephalus —cancer—hydrophobia—dropsy, &c. 
&c. furnishes sad experience in the same direction. 

The very rules, however, on which the present 
practice is professedly based, would in themselves give 
sufficient testimony that uncertainty must at all times 
be its inherent characteristic. 

When a physician observes for the first time the 
symptoms of his patient,* his direct object is to 
form a clear idea of the organ or organs implicated 
in the disease, and next, to ascertain if the disease 
be of a passive or of an inflammatory kind. This 
accomplished, he has, in a majority of instances, 
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all that he requires as a groundwork for action. If 
inflammation be present, then a lowering treatment 
is indicated; and, in the opposite case, tonics and 
st imula nts, together, in all cases, with a trial of such 
medicines as have been found to possess a power of 
action over the organs supposed to be affected. 

Now if in each case, the precise organ or organs 
affected could be confidently ascertained—if the 
nature of the affection, whether inflammatory or 
otherwise, could with like confidence be arrived’ 
at,—and if, after proceeding thus far, an equal cer¬ 
tainty could be felt, that the medicines adminis¬ 
tered would produce the action for which they are 
given, there would be reason to hope for a satisfac¬ 
tory result. But, unfortunately, there is no sure 
method of attaining any one of these objects; 
and as correctness, not merely in one but in all 
three of them together, is necessary to a cure, an 
unusual combination of intelligence is required be¬ 
fore a favourable treatment can be looked for. 

Of the various symptoms of disease there are 
a vast number common to affections of totally 
different organs; and there are others, as in the 
instance of diabetes, a disease which some declare 
to be situated in the kidneys, and others in the 
stomach, of which pathological research has not yet 
fixed the primary seat ; so that, although from long 
practice and acute perceptive powers, some prac¬ 
titioners may at times be enabled to form a singu¬ 
larly accurate estimate of the real situation of the 

E 
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mischief, such accuracy is by no means common; 
—a fact, which the experience of those who, while 
suffering under long-standing maladies, have con¬ 
sulted many different physicians will generally tes¬ 
tify. With regard to the presence or absence of 
inflammation, equal uncertainty has been found to 
prevail. The light in such an inquiry is often 
derived chiefly from pathological experience, the 
result of observations made at post mortem exami¬ 
nations of organs in various stages of disease, such 
observations forming in each- case the basis *of a 
theory of the causes of the destruction which had 
been going on, and of the mode- in which, when 
symptoms are again presented such as those which 
had been manifested by the deceased persons, its 
progress should be resisted. 

But although the facts which have been accu¬ 
mulated in this direction by the unwearied re¬ 
search of medical philosophers are surprisingly nu¬ 
merous, they have added little to the certainty of 
medicine, since the theories based upon them have 
in almost every case embraced * the most oppo¬ 
site views, and have consequently been the cause 
of incessant warfare, characterized by the bitterness 
peculiar to disputes in which neither party feel it 
possible to demonstrate their position. The con¬ 
tests between physicians, whether certain diseases 
are inflammatory diseases or otherwise, have been 
endless (the mode of treatment indicated in the one 
case being diametrically contrary to that indicated 
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in the other; so that, at all events, the patients of 
one of the contending parties must suffer not only 
from the absence of proper treatment, but from 
the infliction of its reverse), and every new obser¬ 
vation in pathology seems only to be the signal for 
new contentions equally furious and resultless. 
Even, however, where practitioners are generally 
agreed upon the nature of the indication, perplexities 
appear to be in no way diminished, and evidence is 
constantly presented that this unanimity is no safe-’ 
guard against error. So all-pervading, in fact, are 

the doubts besetting this point, that practitioners 
evidently do not feel it expedient to bind themselves 
upon all occasions to act in conformity with rule. 
“ In consequence of partial success,” says Dr. 
Craigie, “ the use of mercury has been indiscrimi¬ 
nately transferred to every form of dysentery ; but if 
we reason frpm the pathological process in which the 
disease consists in our choice of remedial measures, 
mercury will be the last to which we should have re¬ 
course.” 

Upon the question whether (supposing the seat 
of the disease to be actually ascertained, together 
with a knowledge of existing indications) the prac¬ 
titioner possesses the power of selecting medicines 
that shall accomplish the indications aimed at, 
difficulties are presented still greater than those 
which have just been considered. So little is known 
of the action of medicines, that they very frequently 
produce a directly contrary result to that which is 

e 2 
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expected; and medical books will be found to con¬ 
tain expressions of surprise at the unlooked-for 
phenomena constantly arising. 

Thus it will be seen, that in medical treatment 
according to the recognized rules, there are three 
preliminaries necessary to insure success; that the 
accomplishment of one of these is of no advantage 
without the accomplishment of the others, and that 
they each alike depend upon the practitioner being 
fortunate enough to form a correct theory in the 
absence of positive data. There must, first, be a 
correct theory as to the organ diseased;—then a 
correct theory regarding the mode of progress of 
that disease;—and, finally, a correct theory regard¬ 
ing the action to be produced by the medicine 
administered: and upon the chance of his achieving 
all these is to depend the benefit or injury he may 
cause. Upon the probability of correctness in a 
combination of theories , the practitioner, experi¬ 
enced or inexperienced, as the case may be, (and 
the history of science as regards theoretical views, 
whether from the learned or unlearned, points to 
little else than error) is to administer agents, some 
of which, in the proportion of less than a grain 
have been known to destroy life,—and these, not to 
the healthy, not to those whose vital energies may 
quickly repair any accidental mischief, bul to those 
whose powers are enfeebled, whose life may depend 
on the slightest casualty, and whom it is considered 
so necessary to guard from every disturbing cause, 
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that we control in their presence even our slightest 
words, lest one breath of despondency or impatience 
on our part, or the mere excitement of some trivial 
news, should extinguish the feeble flame we are 
struggling to preserve. When we recognize these 
things, and read afterwards that “ upon one occasion 
seven persons were destroyed in an hospital in Paris 
by a particular medicine (hydrocyanic acid) pre¬ 
scribed according to the usual rules,”* instead of 
being surprised at such a statement, we feel con¬ 
vinced, that if the daily aggregate of fatal results 
from medical treatment could be known, an incident 
of this kind would form comparatively an unim¬ 
portant item. 

And it must be remembered that it is not to the 
dangers of medicines alone that patients under these 
circumstances are subjected, but oftentimes to the 
shocks of torturing applications—that it is by the 
debilitated invalid, and not by the healthy man, that 
scarifications, blisters, moxas, setons, and incisions 
must be borne, upon the chance of the theoretical 
views of the practitioner proving correct or other¬ 
wise. “ A lady, the wife of a physician,” says Sir 
George Lefevre in his Apology for the Nerves, “ lost 
all power of motion in consequence of a concussion 
of the spine; blisters^ setons, frictions with tar- 
tarized antimony; and, finally, the excruciating tor¬ 
tures of seven moxas burnt upon the sacrum at 
different periods, were all resorted to without effect.” 

* Craigio’s Practice of Medicine, vol. ii. p. 1P10. 
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This lady left off medical treatment and resolved on 
trying magnetism. A cure was immediately effected, 
which the Medico-Chirurgical Review is disposed to 
attribute entirely to her escape from her professional 
attendants. 

With results like these constantly before us, the 
duty of addressing ourselves on all possible occasions 
to an impartial examination of any new doctrine 
alleged to lead to a satisfactory system, and at the 
same time professing to be founded on pure induc¬ 
tion, and, consequently, to claim attention solely on 
the evidence of recorded facts, need scarcely be 
enforced. The question is not if the present modes 
of medical practice are to be utterly condemned as 
causing, in the aggregate, more injury than benefit; 
it is enough to show that in a vast number of cases 
they are productive of unmitigated evils—evils which 
could not arise if these modes rested on a scientific 
basis, and which therefore sufficiently indicate that 
the true principle of the healing art is yet to be 
ascertained. 

That the discovery of this principle is destined to 
be effected is plainly inculcated by experience. 
The advantages which are supplied to the lower 
animals by instinct are to be attained by man by 
the exercise of his reasoning power; and the impulse 
which guides the dog bitten by the cobro de capella 
,4o the plant which forms its antidote, or which urges 
to its medicinal wells the diseased cattle of Llangan 
Schwalbach, is not given in order to render them in 
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this respect superior to man, but because they are 
denied the higher intelligence by which man is to 
acquire a similar immunity, and the exercise of 
which in any direction invariably brings unexpected 
additions to his means of happiness. It is too true, 
that upon meeting with failure, the indolent and self- 
complacent are prone to solace themselves by as¬ 
suming that it arises not from their own lack of 
perseverance, but because in the nature of things 
success is not to be attained, and in no departnfenf 
of science has this depressing argument been more 
frequently resorted to than in medicine. Scurvy, 
which is now more easily controlled than almost any 
other malady, was formerly set down not only as a 
disease incurable then, but as one so formidable that 
it never would be cured. In like manner Sir James 
McGrigor, in mentioning the absence, at present, of 
any remedy for tetanus, speaks of there being “ little 
hope that it will ever be found out,” and this with a 
knowledge that the disorder is not incurable, since 
recovery has been known to take place spontane¬ 
ously. Similar expressions are constanly. to be 
. observed in the writings of medical men. 

But those who are imbued with a sense of the 
unalterable tendency of science to lead from cer¬ 
tainty to- certainty—the view widening in an in¬ 
creasing ratio with each ascending step—will regard 
as treasonable to the cause of human progress eac|i 
despairing cry that “ the limit is attained.” “ It is 
a heartless apathy,” writes Dr. llogers, “ equally 
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unworthy of the philanthropist and the physician, 
that can look at the mass of disease yet unsubjected 
to the control of medicine without humiliation at 
its extent, and anxiety for its diminution ; and who 
shall say that its diminution, nay its final extinc¬ 
tion, may not ultimately be accomplished “? There 
are depths in science, and in medicine too, of which 
our present means of investigation only serve to 
shew the profundity; but who will venture, either 
in the one case or in the other, to set bounds to the 
future advancement of knowledge'?” 

In search then of a true basis for medical science, 
self-love, benevolence,, and hope, alike prompt us to 
unwearied efforts. Of those who are daily called 
from the world, the number dying of old age is 
small indeed; and each man must therefore recog¬ 
nize the probability that a time may come, not only 
to himself, but to those for whose welfare he is 
especially answerable, when a continuance of life 
will depend upon the judicious application of the 
powers of medicine; and when, if contending doc¬ 
trines be presented to him, it will be too late to de¬ 
cide upon their claims. 

These considerations should also press on that 
large class of superficial persons, who, while they 
feel themselves both unwilling and incompetent to 
examine evidence on scientific points, are, neverthe¬ 
less, apt, for the sake of popularity, to echo, as if 
from their own deliberate opinion, the prejudices of 
others, and thus to indispose persons over whom 
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they possess influence—for the very weak find some 
still weaker to look up to them—from paying atten¬ 
tion to the subject. The temptation of keeping on 
the safe side by refusing to recognize, or evfen to 
examine a new doctrine, until the majority have 
come over to it, is irresistible to those who do not 
feel sufficient power to stand alone, and in yielding 
to the impulse, they incur no other charge than that 
of weakness. But when such persons cease to con¬ 
fine themselves to a mere reserve of judgment, dnd 
flippantly repeat as original, or quote with approba¬ 
tion the contemptuous remarks of a third party, it 
would be well, on all occasions, that they should be 
visited with reproof. If they feel themselves com¬ 
petent to examine the evidence in relation to it, it 
is their duty to do so, and not to give an opinion 
until the task be completed; and, if they do not feel 
thus competent, they certainly cannot be fit to judge 
of the competency of those whose sentiments they 
echo, since it is much easier to decide upon a plain 
statement of facts, than upon the existence of those 
intellectual and moral qualities which must be 
possessed by another, to justify us in adopting his 
judgment as our own. 

The great obstruction to all new truths has arisen 
from this class; the weakest, but unfortunately the 
most numerous 5 and yet, so inconsistent are they, 
that while in their reckless vanity they pronounce 
opinions upon questions which involve the welfare 
of multitudes, and often, as far as their influence ex- 
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tends, cause the most deplorable consequences; they 
would not know a moment’s peace if it could abso¬ 
lutely be made plain to their eyes that they were the 
authors of any fatal casualty. It is probable that 
many a person who, in the early stage of Jenner’s 
discoveiy, may have prevented by a passing sneer, in 
unison with the popular feeling of the day, some one 
from resorting to vaccination, who afterwards died 
of smallpox, at the same time spreading the conta- 
'gion, would never again have passed a quiet night 
if he had run over a child, or set fire to a house, or 
committed any other fatal act, resulting from acci¬ 
dental causes which he could neither foresee nor con¬ 
trol, and not as in the other case, from a deliberate 
exercise of the will. It is not intended to assert 
that persons of this description are never to express 
their views, but as, when an opinion is positively set 
forth on an important subject, we naturally infer 
that it has been formed on some proper ground, it 
is a fraud to state anything dogmatically where this 
has not been the case, and it is their business, there¬ 
fore, when they state that such and such is their 
opinion on any given subject (as it was the business 
of those, for instance, who stated their disbelief in 
the circulation of the blood or the use of vaccina¬ 
tion,) to add that they know nothing about it, or 

that their disbelief is merely founded on the disbe- 

* 

lief of some one else, or upon the circumstance 
that the new doctrine is different from anything 
they would have expected. In such case no harm 
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will be done, and no responsibility incurred. In the 
first instance, the acknowledgment of ignorance will 
deprive their opinion of all value; in the second, 
the quotation of their authority will prevent the 
opinion appearing to be that of two persons, when 
it is in fact only the opinion of one,—the other being 
merely an echo; and in the third, as it is well known 
that “ upon experience the acknowledged constitu¬ 
tion and course of nature is found to be greatly 
different from what, before experience, would have’ 
been expected,”* their statement would operate 
rather for than against the doctrine it is intended to 
refute. 

Having thus attempted to show that there is no 
ground for refusal, or plea for indifference, it will 
now be our task to examine the evidence regarding 
the alleged homoeopathic law, and the system of 
practice to which it has given rise. 


* Butler’s Analog)'. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE EVIDENCES OF HOMOEOPATHY. 

I'he only means by -which, on any question of 
physical science, the highest certainty can he reached 
is by extensive experiments, performed by ourselves, 
or carefully detailed in all their parts by others upon 
whom we,,can rely. But indirect testimony may he 
so accumulated as to lead almost to certainty, and as 
it is never possible to estimate the amount of evi¬ 
dence which any one individual may require, it will 
he desirable for us, in an investigation like the pre¬ 
sent, not merely to limit ourselves to the direct testi¬ 
mony at command, hut also to fortify our judgment 
with such collateral arguments as may most readily 
present themselves. 

One of the most important of these, in connexion 
with an alleged discovery, is frequently to he drawn 
from a review of the circumstances under which 
such discovery may have.been put forward; whe¬ 
ther, for instance, it appear to have originated in a 
mind akin to those from which great truths have 
usually proceeded (and at the same time, even from 
such a mind, not to have been hastily proclaimed), 
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or to have been put forth as a sudden light by some 
undisciplined dabbler in science for the attainment of 
wealth or notoriety. 

Now the whole history of the circumstances un¬ 
der which the homoeopathic doctrine was presented 
to the world, is such as to win for it our favourable 
consideration. We find it originating in the patient 
research of a German physician, whose early genius 
attracted so much attention that he was withdrawn 
from trade, to which he had been destined, to the 
more genial pursuits of science, and whose entire 
life,- protracted through nearly ninety years, con- 
filmed the promise of its commencement. 

The circumstances of Hahnemann’s career, de¬ 
tailed in the introduction, sufficiently establish the 
right of his disciples to claim for his statements and 
opinions the respect due to one whose whole ener¬ 
gies were unceasingly devoted to science, and whose 
inquiries were conducted in the calm and cautious 
spirit of philosophy. It was in the day of his ma¬ 
tured judgment that the first thought of his startling 
doctrines broke upon his mind—it was not till after 
six years of patient investigation that he gave them, 
even partially, to the world—and it was only at the 
period of his death that his labours in relation to 
them were,closed. 

But setting aside the claim to respect as founded 
on these circumstances) it may be sufficient to base 
it upon the fact that, apart from whatever fate may 
attend the dQptrine of Homoeopathy, he is entitled, 
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upon the testimony of many of the first authorities 
in medical science, to rank side by side with Jenner, 
as a benefactor of the human race. The discovery 
of belladonna as a preventive of the scarlet fever, 
approaches in importance to that of vaccination, and 
that this discoveiy, proclaimed by Hahnemann, is 
actually to be relied upon, may be strongly inferred 
from the admissions of those by whom it has been 
referred to. “ It is proper to notice,” says Dr. 
Ttveedie, in the Library of Medicine, “ the supposed 
powers of belladonna in preventing the spread of 
scarlatina; a doctrine which Hahnemann of Leip- 
sic was the first to advance in 1807. Observations 
on this interesting prophylactic measure have subse¬ 
quently been made by Dr. Berndt of Castrin, by 
Dr. Dusterberg of Warberg, Dr. Bekr of Bemberg, 
by Professor Koreff, Jiufeland, and Keingman of 
Berlin, and they all give testimony, more or less 
strong, as to the efficacy of this narcotic employed 
for Ihe purposes suggested.” With this testimony 
before us, strengthened by subsequent experience, 
it will be disputed by none but those who are 
unworthy to enter into the pursuit of science, that 
an immeasurable debt of gratitude is most probably 
due to Hahnemann; and that, consequently, the fact 
of any given doctrine having been promulgated 4 by 
him, is sufficient to entitle it to full and respectful 
consideration. 

But there is another argument bearing on this 
point, which, although derived from a branch of 
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philosophy at present too little understood to prevail 
with the general reader, must be accepted, as con¬ 
clusive, by several scientific persons who have 
hitherto shown a determination, founded solely, bs we 
are bound to infer, upon an unaccountable prejudice 
against the character of Hahnemann, to shut out all 
evidence in favour of his doctrines. 

Among those who have most stubbornly refused 
an investigation of homoeopathy, are the respective 
Editors of the British and Foreign Medical Review,' 
the Medico- Chirurgical Review, and the Lancet,— 
the latter journal especially, having in its own cha¬ 
racteristic way met the subject with abuse and de¬ 
nounced it as a “ fraud.” Now these journals con¬ 
stantly take opportunities of enforcing upon their 
readers the truth of Dr. Gall’s discoveries regarding 
the physiology of the brain,- .and consequently that 
the moral and intellectual powers of individuals in a 
state of health are to be ascertained with consider¬ 
able precision by observing their cerebral conforma¬ 
tion. With regard to their estimate of the founder 
of Homoeopathy, however, they do not follow out 
what they so steadily inculcate. Portraits mid busts 
of Hahnemann must frequently meet their eyes, and 
it is impossible for those having anything like a 
practical acquaintance with phrenology, to look at 
the size and general conformation of his brain, and 
not to recognize that he whom the Lancet de¬ 
nounces as having passed upwards of fifty years in 
the propagation of a fraud, could have been aught 
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else, morally and intellectually, than one of the 
leaders of mankind. Not long ago Mr. Wakley, so 
much does he rely oh his practical application of 
Dr. Gall’s discoveries, took occasion, in the. House 
of Commons, to express his reliance on Sir Robert 
Peel, merely from what he had observed of the 
shape of his head. But without any disrespect to 
Sir Robert Peel, it may be affirmed that, if the 
Editor of the Lancet will procure a bust of that 
minister, and set it beside the well-known bust of 
Hahnemann by David, he will, while he expresses 
his confidence in the former, on the score of cere¬ 
bral development, be led to doubt how far it may 
be expedient for his character as a phrenologist to 
revile the latter. 

Another very striking testimony, of an indirect 
kind, of the truth of the homoeopathic doctrine, is 
to be found in the rapid manner in which it has 
extended itself. In the face of the most active 
opposition from the whole body of their colleagues 
(a body from their extent, the confidential nature 
of their duties, and their general attainments and 
knowledge of mankind, perhaps the most influential 
in existence) the few physicians by whom the doc¬ 
trine has been recognized have been able to carry 
it over the globe. In Russia, and India, and Aus¬ 
tralia, as well as throughout the whole of Europe, it 
already numbers adherents who by their aggressive 
tone show a reliance upon its ultimate triumph 
which tells unmistakably of its further propagation,—* 
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while at the same time the theatre of its. widest 
reception is found to be amongst the shrewdest, the 
most practical, and, on other than national points, 
the least prejudiced people upon earth,—the* inha¬ 
bitants of the United States. 

There are many other points of a collateral 
nature, to which in the course of our inquiry it will 
be found expedient to refer. We will now, however, 
proceed to examine the direct evidence furnished by 
the results of Homoeopathic practice. 

This practice consists, as has already been ex¬ 
plained, in administering for the cure of disease, 
medicines which possess the property of exciting 
symptoms of a like nature with those which are 
manifested by the patient. It is well known, for 
instance, that ipecacuanha is a powerful emetic, 
and that it is frequently used as a remedy for 
vomiting; that mercury has the power of producing 
symptoms so nearly resembling those of syphilitic 
disorder, as sometimes to render it difficult to dis¬ 
criminate one from the other, and that for the cure 
of syphilis, mercury is employed as a specific; that 
sulphur produces cutaneous irritation, while for 
cutaneous affections it is a well-known remedy; 
and that a like peculiarity in relation to the inhe¬ 
rent property of the medicine and the symptoms of 
the disease for which it is used, is popularly recog¬ 
nized in many other cases. Now all these are 
direct instances of Homoeopathic practice, and 
although they do not oT themselves establish the 
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fact that all remedies possess the power of pro¬ 
ducing symptoms analogous to those of the diseases 
which they cure, they go very far in that direction. 
That'which is observed to be an uniform charac¬ 
teristic of several different medicines, we naturally 
infer, in the absence of proof to the contrary, may 
be a characteristic of all. If a traveller just arrived 
in a strange city were to remark that the first per¬ 
son he met bowed his head upon approaching 
towards him—that the second person, although 
very different in appearance, performed the same 
gesture, and also the third, fourth, and fifth, he 
would consider it to be highly probable that the 
sixth would do the same; and so when we find a 
certain peculiarity attend the action of sulphur, and 
the same peculiarity attend ipecacuanha, and mer¬ 
cury, although wholly different in other respects, 
we naturally ask if it will not be found to prevail, 
with regard to rhubarb, or plumbum, or magnesia, 
or any other medicine? Of course, if any clear 
proof already exist to the contrary, the inference 
of the operation of such a general law will not arise, 
but in the absence of such proof, a reasonable person 
will always regulate his conduct upon the supposi¬ 
tion of this inference being the correct one. 

Now it will be found, that facts in confirmation 
of the Homoeopathic principle rapidly accumulate 
in proportion as we extend our inquiries. The ob¬ 
servation of them on the part of Hahnemann com¬ 
menced in the instance of the action of quinine. 
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Struck, whilst translating the materia medica of 
Cullen, with the contradictory statements of the 
operation of Peruvian bark', he resolved to test it 
by personal experience; when finding it produce 
all the symptoms of that disorder for which it had 
been celebrated as a remedy, namely, intermittent 
fever, the idea of the possibility of a general Homoe¬ 
opathic law first dawned upon his mind. From the 
results of patient experiments, undertaken by him¬ 
self and some devoted friends, and carefully con¬ 
ducted through a long series of years, the peculiarity 
which had been discovered to attach to the operation 
of quinine, of exciting symptoms analogous to those 
of the disorders for which it is known to be a re¬ 
medy, was found to attach also (as far as these ex¬ 
periments went) to every other medicine ; and hence 
a mass of evidence was collected sufficient, in the 
absence of opposing facts, to lead to a conviction that 
the property thus observed is an universal charac¬ 
teristic of remedial agents. 

This is not the place to enter into a detail of these 
experiments. It is enough to state that they were 
not onlj extensive, but conducted with every precau¬ 
tion likely to occur to persons habituated to careful 
observation. They are open to all inquirers, and 
until we can refute them by well sustained evidence, 
or show that they do not warrant the inference 
deduced, we are bouncf to receive them as clear and 
direct testimony in favour of the existence of a Ho¬ 
moeopathic law. 

f 2 
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But it is not merely upon these experiments that 
the truth of Homoeopathy rests; they formed the 
ground of belief on which the early disciples of the 
system took their stand, but that system has now 
been long enough in practical operation to exem¬ 
plify the truth or falsehood of the principle on which 
it proceeds. Statistical reports duly verified, show¬ 
ing the comparative results of the Homoeopathic and 
Allopathic treatment, are now to be had from many 
of the chief cities of Europe and America, embracing 
a sufficient number of cases to enable all those 
whose minds are open to evidence of any sort, to 
arrive at a definite judgment upon their respective 
claims. Of these statistics, the most important per¬ 
haps, are those which refer to the treatment of 
cholera, the results thus obtained having produced 
the first strong popular impression in Europe of the 
efficiency of Homoeopathy. The high rate of mor¬ 
tality in the cases of epidemic cholera which occurred 
in Europe in 1831 is well known. “ As respects 
this country,” writes Dr. Elliotson, “ I cannot but 
think, that if all the patients had been left alone the 
mortality would have been much the same as it has 
been; for we are not in the least more informed as 
to the proper remedies than we were when the first 
case of cholera occurred. Some say they have cured 
the disease by bleeding; others by calomel; others 
by opium; and others, again, say that opium does 
harm. No doubt many poor creatures died uncom¬ 
fortably, who would have died tranquilly if nothirfg 
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had been done to them.” Again, Dr. Joseph Brown, 
by whom the course of the disease was observed at 
Sunderland from its commencement in October to 
its cessation in January, states the mortality t& have 
been 202 out of 534 attacked, or 38 per cent., and 
he speaks of a mortality of only 22f per cent., in 
the epidemic which prevailed in the Presidency 
of Madras from 1818 to 1822, as “ a proud monu¬ 
ment to the skill of the medical men employed, 
and to medical science in general.” Now the restdts 
of the Homoeopathic treatment of this disease in 
Europe in 1831, show a total of 2753* cured out of 
3017 persons attacked, being a mortality of only 8f 
per cent,., and must be held therefore, if the eulo- 
gium of Dr. Brown on the practitioners of Madras 
is in any way deserved, as a “ proud monument” of 
the skill of the Homoeopathic practitioners and to 
the “science in general,” by which their practice 
had been guided. 

It will perhaps be urged that, as the mortality of 
cholera varied much in different localities, it does 
not follow but that the above cases may have been 
of a singularly favourable kind; but there is no 
reason whatever for such an assumption. The docu¬ 
ments on which the calculation has been made were 
furnished from Russia, Austria, Berlin, and Paris; 
so that the treatment was evidently not confined to 
localities especially favoured; and, moreover, a state¬ 
ment has been- furnished from the territory of Raab 
in Hungary, where the disease raged with great vio- 
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lence, which serves to show the results of the 
Homoeopathic and Allopathic treatment in the same 
district. This statement, which is said to have been 
placed‘in the public archives, by the imperial health 
commissioner, Count Franz Zichi Ferraris, is as 
follows:— 

Number of patients treated, 223; cured, 215; 
died, 8. 

The reports of the Allopathic physicians being, 
nuirlber of patients treated, 1499; cured 853 ; died, 
646* 

Further evidence of the success of the system in 
the severest disorders, is furnished by the reports of 
the Homoeopathic Hospital at Vienna, showing a 
mortality in cases of inflammation of the lungs, of 
about 6f. per cent., while the mortality under the 
ordinary method of treatment is about 23| per cent.; 
in cases of inflammation of the pleura, a mortality 
of lj per cent, against 12£ per cent.; and in inflam¬ 
mations of the peritoneum, 4f per cent, against 27£ 
per cent.-j- 

In addition to these statements, a narrative of 
deep and recent interest, in which the system was 
tested almost side by side with the old practice, re¬ 
mains to be cited:— 

During the early part of 1847, the accounts from 
Ireland of . the daily extending ravages of pestilence 
first took that frightful form, which caused the year 

* Dr. Quin’s Treatise, Traiteincnt Honiooopathicpic du Cholera, 
f See Appendix A. Homoeopathic Hospital at Vicnua. 
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to assume the place it now occupies in the records of 
human calamity. It was not, however, until the 
26th of March that the extent of the evil became 
fully known. On that day the news came* from 
three localities widely asunder, Armagh, Mayo, and 
Cork, that the progress of disease in the respective 
districts was such that hundreds of the sufferers 
were totally without any medical assistance whatever, 
that the workhouses were crowded, and that the 
attendants and medical men were daily dying,* sor 
that, in many instances, both paupers and officers 
were alike destitute. “ In Ballinrobe,” said the 
Mayo Constitution of the 23rd of March, “ the work¬ 
house is in the most awfully deplorable state, pes¬ 
tilence having attacked nearly all within its walls. 
In fact, the building is one horrible charnel-house, 
the unfortunate paupers being nearly all the victims 
of a fearful fever, the dying and the dead, we might 
say, huddled together. The master has become one 
of the victims; the clerk, a young man whoso 
energies were devoted to the well-being of the Union, 
lias been added to the number; the matron, too, is 
dead, and the respected and esteemed physician has 
likewise fallen in his constant attendance on the de¬ 
ceased inmates. This is the position of the Ballin- 
robe house, every officer swept awa f, while the 
number of deaths amongst the inmates is unknown. 
It yet remains also to add, that the Roman Catholic 
ehaplaiu lies dangerously ill of the same epidemic.” 
From Cork the accounts were equally alarming, and 
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amongst other details, mostly showing that “ pro¬ 
fessional men seemed to be more particularly marked 
out as doomed victims o'f the malady,” and that, con¬ 
sequently, the great want amongst the mass of the 
sufferers was that of medical attendance, the follow¬ 
ing appeared in the Reporter newspaper:— 

“ Most horrible—most dreadful—aro tho last accounts from the 
west of Cork, even to listen to the description given by eye-wit¬ 
nesses of what is passing in that part Ut our couuty, and, above 
all, l'n the two Carberies. A gentleman who has sojourned there, 
whose duties compelled his stay, assured us, no later than last 
Sunday, that none of the communications appearing in our journal 
conveyed an adequate notion of the terrible realities. It is not food 
the unfortunate people now want most—it is medical attendance; 
not additional poorhouses, but hospitals they require. A pesti¬ 
lential fever, more mortal and destructive than cholera or plague, 
is carrying oil the poor. All the food, solid or liquid, on earth 
could not save them without medicinal and sanitary accompani¬ 
ments of the most extensive, active, and efficient sort. There is 
not a house from Bantry to Skull, that, with scarce a dozen excep¬ 
tions, does not contain either the sick, the dying, or the dead. The 
latter lie whore they die, "or are barely pushed outside the thresh- 
holds, and there suffered to dissolve. Their living relatives within 
tho huts are too feeble to remove them further; and the strong, 
outside, from distant places (and they indeed are few), arc afraid 
to handle nnshrouded and uncoffined bodies. J ndge of tho conse¬ 
quences. The weather begins already to grow warm, and decom¬ 
position sets in more rapidly than a month since. Let us state two 
or three facts which %e have on unimpeachable testimony. Our 
informant is one who, besides being incapable of an untruth, has 
an intorest rather in exposing than encouraging exaggeration. He 
has told us, that in one locality, where public works are in progress, 
the labourers were forced to examine a cabin at some distance, in 
consequence of the noxious and intolerable diluvium issuing from 
it They discovered in it five bodies in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction, tho whole of ft family who had died none knew when. 
None of the labourers dared touch the bodies, and to protect 
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themselves while remaining on the work, where they were com¬ 
pelled to earn tlicir bread and chance of life, they pulled down the 
hovel, heaped timber and thatch over the blackened corpses, 
applied fire, and kept aloof until the dwelling and the dead were 
consumed to ashes. Such was the interment. It is our* duty 
to publish these appalling facts. We have authentic information 
of others just as dreadful, but onr flesh creeps at the remembrance. 
Wo must, however, in order if possible to instigate the authorities 
to adopt proper measures, state one other fact for their considera¬ 
tion. In the neighbourhood of Dumnanus Bay three dead bodies 
were lyiug for many days, and still, wo believe, remain exposed 
outside the thresholds of three cabins, while within, the families 
were dead, or dying, or struck down by fever. None of the pba- * 
santry, for the world’s wealth, would go near the bodies—such is 
their apprehension of contagious fever; even the Water Guards at 
a neighbouring station dreaded to approach them. There they lay 
festering in the sun, and breeding pestilence, and there, for aught 
we know, they still remain, emitting poisonous exhalations, and 
rendering the recovery of the sick within the cabins altogether 
hopeless.’’ 


When these accounts, which appeared in the Times 
of the 26th of March, first met the eye of the 
author of the present work, the idea instantly flashed 
upon him that a more noble field on which to test 
the powers of Homoeopathy could not have been 
presented. He accordingly requested Mr. Heurtley, 
the Honorary Secretary of the English Homoeopathic 
Association, with which he and that gentleman were 
then connected, to summon a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee, with the view of proposing that a Homoeo¬ 
pathic practitioner should be immediately despatched, 
at the expense of the Association, to the scene of desti¬ 
tution, with instructions for him to proceed at once to 
Bantry or Skibbereen, or whichever might prove the 
most infected district, and there to offer his gratuitous 
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aid, without any other limit than that which would 
"be occasioned by the exhaustion of his own physical 
powers. This proposal was at once hailed by the 
Committee, and after an attempt at opposition from 
two persons, whose motives^ subsequently transpired, 
and from whom the leading friends of Homoeopathy 
have subsequently disconnected themselves, it was 
immediately adopted and carried into execution. 
The party selected for the arduous mission was Mr. 
’Joseph Kidd, an Irishman, but a member of the 
London College of Surgeons, and this gentleman 
joyfully undertook its duties without the slightest 
prospect of remuneration, and in the full conscious¬ 
ness of all the appalling circumstances with which he 
would be called upon to contend. He knew that in 
the midst of the ordinary difficulties of his task he 
would be assailed by the cries for food of the miser¬ 
able beings by whom he would be surrounded, that 
he would have to attend the sick lying side by side 
with the dead, that all ordinary requirements would 
be disregarded, that fresh air, warmth, cleanliness, 
and every other aid would be wholly wanting, that 
he could hope for no professional co-operation, and 
that, in fact, it would have been difficult to have 
imagined circumstances of greater disadvantage un¬ 
der which his exertions could be carried on. But 
he had had some years’ experience of Homoeopathy, 
and hence he went with undaunted confidence upon 
what, under other circumstances, would have seemed 
a hopeless and a most dangerous undertaking. 
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On the 3rd of April Mr. Kidd left London with 
the instructions above-mentioned, to proceed without 
delay to the district, wherever it might be, in which 
the ravages of disease could be ascertained to be 
most extensive and fatal. On arriving at Cork, he 
was told that there were other places where the forms 
of disease were more severe, and the mortality greater 
than in that city. He, therefore, lost no time in 
going forward to Bandon (one of the places indi¬ 
cated), and thence to Bantry, where he found the 
pestilence most severe, and where accordingly he was 
induced to seek the permanent sphere of his efforts. 

Upon his arrival at Bantry, Mr. Kidd at once en¬ 
tered upon his duties:— 

“ The rector,” lie says in one of his first letters from that place, 
“carried.me to the outskirts of the town, among the poorest class 
of the people, living in hovels and in huts that cvc-n 1, an Irishman, 
could not imagine people to occupy. I think I might safely say, 
that in two or three hours he showed mo two hundred cases of 
dysentery and eighty of fever, in absolute want of the ordinary 
attentions even of health, and suffering from the most extreme de¬ 
grees of filth and hunger. In some instances were to be seen four 
or five cases, partly fever and partly dysentery, lying upon the 
same scanty portion of decomposing straw, and without a creature 
near them to give a drop of water, or to speak a single word. In 
other parts were to bo seen a few cases of fever lying in the open 
air, protected from the rain only by a few furze bushes, and aban¬ 
doned to their fate; their wretched relatives and friends having 
the greatest dread of approaching any bad cases of fever, and 
indeed any case that is pronounced * fever’ by the doctor. 

“ I should say that not o«o half of the sick arc under any 
medical treatment, and that out of all tho huts, disease exists in 
every second. Each of these huts would average fivo to seven 
occupants, and in ono house, consisting of six small rooms, I found 
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six families of at least six oach, one half afflicted with dysentery 
or fever. Indeed, such is the state of suffering that you could 
scarcely discern the dead frqm the living, except by the agonizing 
screams of the latter to save them from starvation and death.” 

c 

This letter was dated the 8th of April. In a 
subsequent paragraph it was added:— 

" I have been to-day to sco the principal burial-ground of the 
parish, which would sicken the heart of any one. In one grave, 
or rather pit, there were nearly one hundred persons buried from 
the workhouse alone." The number buried without coffins in the 
adjoining ground could not be told. They have now only three 
coffins for all who die outside the workhouse, these being made 
with moveable bottoms.” 

It is necessary to quote these paragraphs, in order 
to show the circumstances under which the results 
which are now to be submitted were obtained. 

The period of Mr. Kidd’s exertions extended 
over sixty-seven days (from the 9th of April to the 
15th .of June), and the following is the sum of the 
various reports transmitted by him to the Committee 
in London during that time. 

Total cases treated . . . .102 

Fever .111 
Dysentery . 81 

Cases cured—Fever . 108 

Dismissed, ditto . . J 

Died, ditto . . 2 

—Ill 

Cases cured — Dysentery . 59 

Much improved, ditto . . 9 

Dismissed, ditto . . 2 

Died, ditto . . .11 

- 81-192 
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The particulars of each of these cases are printed 
in the Appendix,* and the reader, by looking at the 
details there given, will be much struck by observing, 
especially in the cases of dysentery, the rapiditywith 
which the cures were effected; since, although a con¬ 
siderable proportion of these were of from two to 
eight weeks’ standing at the time Mr. Kidd undertook 
them, the period of treatment seems scarcely ever to 
have exceeded from seven to fifteen da*ys. 

It is, of course, almost impossible to establish any ■ 
fair comparison of Mr. Kidd’s results with those 
which were obtained by Allopathic practitioners 
during the same period, since Mr. Kidd’s patients 
were of the most destitute class,'unable to obtain 
proper nourishment or attendance, while thOse who 
were in the workhouse were, at all events, properly 
cared for in this rcspect.j- “ The only recommenda¬ 
tion of patients to my care,” it was observed by Mr. 
Kidd in his last report, “ was the fact of their being 
in visible want of' assistance and the absence of any 
medical attendance. With the utmost truth I Can 
say, that during the entire period of my stay at 
Bantry I never refused a case, no matter how dan- 

* Sec Appendix B Irish mission. 

■\ It is proper to mention, that towards the close of Mr. Kidd’s 
stay at Bantry, the author was enabled to transmit to him a 
donation of £10 from His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
a like amount from Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd, to be expended for 
the relief of his destitute patients. By the kindness of the latter 
gentleman, as Chairman of the British Relief Committee, Mr. Kidd 
was at the same time furnished with the privilege of obtaining 
supplies of food from the depdts of that Association. 
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gerous or far gone, that fulfilled these two condi¬ 
tions.” Nevertheless, in the • face of the obvious 
disadvantages under which he laboured, it will be 
found desirable to contrast his returns with those 
obtained from the Infirmary and Fever Hospital con¬ 
nected with the workhouse of the town, since even 
the imperfect evidence thus afforded will astonish the 
reader, by the impression it is calculated to convey 
of the relative value of the respective systems. 

“ 'Mr. Kidd’s stay extended over April, May, and 
part of June, and we have seen that his mortality in 
cases of dysentery was 14 per cent., and in cases of 
fever If per cent. It has been well ascertained that 
the ravages of disease generally throughout Ireland, 
were gffeatest in the months of March and April. 
For neither of these months, however, owing to the un¬ 
avoidable confusion that prevailed, have we any return 
of the Allopathic mortality in the Bantry workhouse. 
We have only those for May, June, and July. Mr. 
Kidd’s return of results therefore, it must be remem¬ 
bered, comprises a most unfavourable month, namely, 
that of April, which is excluded from the returns of 
the workhouse, these, indeed, including the month of 
July, when the prevalent diseases were assuming a 
much milder form. 
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From the above tables it would appear, that the 
total number of cases of dysentery admitted during 
the three months was 237, to which we must 
add 13, the difference between the number in the 
Infirmary at the commencement and the number at 
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the close of the period, making an aggregate of 250. 
Out of this aggregate, the deaths amount to 90, 
being a mortality of '36 per cent., while the mor¬ 
tality in Mr. Kidd’s cases, during a much more 
unfavourable time, was only 14 per cent. Again, in 
the cases of fever the number of completed cases in 
the hospital appears to have been 254. Of these 
35 died, showing a mortality of 13f per cent., 
the mortality under Homoeopathic treatment being 
1^ per cent. 

These results appear surprising, but they did not 
surprise either the practitioner by whom they were 
achieved, or those with whom the idea of his mission 
originated. 

All that is requisite to complete the narrative are 
the testimonials of those who were eye-witnesses of 
the treatment, and these, with the vote of thanks of 
the Bantry Relief Committee, will also be found 
extracted in the Appendix.* 

Thus much with regard to acute disease of the most 
malignant kind. With regard to the power of the 
Homoeopathic system in chronic cases, it must of 
course be much more difficult to furnish reliable tes¬ 
timony. Fortunately, however, the success <#the 
system in this respect has never been very violently 

contested. Dr. Forbes, the editor of the British and 
Foreign Medical Review, admits that in the various 
cases of Homoeopathic treatment of chronic diseases 
which have come under his notice, “there has been a 
proportion of success with which the best informed 

* Sec Appendix C. Testimonials regarding Irish Mission. 
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physicians would have been fully satisfied if it had 
occurred in their own practice*and so completely 
has this been observed by Other practitioners, that 
nothing can be more common than to hear the results 
of Homoeopathy attributed, since they cannot be de¬ 
nied, to “ diet,” “ time,” “ imagination,” “ abstinence 
from medicine,” or to a “ salutary effort of nature.” 
But as scarcely any amount of cases which might be 
brought forward with regard to chronic diseases could 
be of avail in the shape of demonstrative evidence, this- 
branch of the question must be left to individual ob¬ 
servation. It is to be remarked, however, that all the 
dispensary reports of the trustworthy as well as of the 
untrustworthy Homoeopathic practitioners (fen there 
are some of the latter), show results in the treatment 
of the most serious diseases no less striking, although 
not so conclusive for the purposes of direct evidence 
as those which have been furnished in acute cases.* 
Regarding the patients treated at these dispensaries, 
both in London and the provinces, it is also notorious 
that a vast number of them are the discharged in¬ 
curables of the ordinary hospitals. A large propor¬ 
tion, indeed, of the chronic cases which come under 
the'cognizance of the Homoeopathic practitioner are 
those towards the cure of which the old practice is 

admitted to be powerless. Of these epilepsy and 

confirmed dyspepsia are perhaps the most numerous, 
while at the same time ’under Homoeopathy they are 
noticeable for their favourable results. With respect 

* See Appendix D. Homoeopathic Dispensaries. 

G 
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to epilepsy, it has been stated by one who was for¬ 
merly physician to* St. Thomas’s Hospital,* “ I know 
that most persons who ]go to St. Thomas’s Hospital 
are relieved , but I believe none are cured while of 
the various forms of indigestion we have the testimony 
of Dr. Craigie, that “ medicine is never adequate to 
the- final and permanent cure of the disease.” 

It will perhaps be alleged that the fact of these 
cures, being reported , is not to be taken as sufficient 
proof that they have really been effected, since eager¬ 
ness on the part of the physicians under whose care 
the patients were placed, may have led them to de¬ 
scribe cases as serious which were not really entitled 
to be so designated. But this mode of meeting 
the question cannot be permitted. The physicians 
by whom these cases have been put forth are duly 
qualified practitioners, and we have no more right, in 
the absence of any circumstances calculated to im¬ 
peach their testimony, to question the correctness of 
their diagnosis in any given instance, than we have 
to question a diagnosis from the physicians to Guy’s, 
or St. Bartholomew’s, or any other well-known and 
popular public institution. If it had been alleged 
that the cures in question had been produced by any 
mode which had been previously tried and found de¬ 
ficient, we should then be entitled to infer the state¬ 
ment to be an erroneous one, and that some error, 
either ignorantly or intentionally, had been committed 
by the practitioner; but where the cure fias taken 
place from an entirely new method, of the results of 
* Dr. Elliotson. 
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which we have as yet no other evidence, we are 
bound to admit the statement with as much readiness 
as we should admit a statement from any other 
qualified practitioner, of a cure of any disease -What¬ 
ever. It is, unhappily, by no means an unfrequent 
circumstance, for those who are indisposed either to 
admit or to investigate any novel facts, to resort to 
this mode of evasion, but it is palpably mean and 
unjustifiable. To allow a practitioner, or a body of 
practitioners, to insinuate want of skill or honesty 
against a brother physician, without calling upon 
them to substantiate such insinuations, would be at 
once to check all advance in science, and to offer an 
incentive to idleness and envy. When the specific 
action of quinine in ague was first discovered, those 
who employed it were denounced as murderers, and 
declared unfit to practise; and it is highly probable 
that when patients recovered, owing to its employ¬ 
ment, recourse was had to the assertion that they 
had never suffered from ague at all, or that quinine 
had not been administered j so that if the insinu¬ 
ations of these parties had been tolerated as suffi¬ 
cient evidence against the plain statement of facts 
on the other side, an effectual stop would have been 
put to any further trial of the remedy. In the pre¬ 
sent case, moreover, such an argument would be 
especially unbecoming, because, while the means of 
ascertaining the genuineness of the statements has 
been furnished to the fullest extent by the friends of 
Homoeopathy, the duty of the medical profession to 

g 2 
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avail themselves of these means has not only been 
urged upon them from time to time, but has also 
formed a prominent subject in leading papers, and 
canrfot therefore have escaped*obscrvation. 

It may possibly be alleged by some, that it is 
more rational to believe a practitioner to be unskilful 
or dishonest, however high his previous reputation 
for talent and probity, than to admit the possibility 
of diseases being cured, which under past experience 
’ have defied the efforts of the most skilful; and it 
must be granted, that when this opinion is stated as 
the cause, there can be nothing to prevent those who 
entertain it from openly disavowing a belief in the 
alleged facts. The public and the profession will 
in such case form an estimate of the wisdom of the 
reason assigned. Those who take the depressing 
view alluded to in the former chapter, and habitually 
console themselves for failure in difficult diseases by 
the cry that cure is impossible, will, of course, not 
change their tone in such an instance as this; while 
others, who hold that for every form of disease there 
is a remedy, if we had but skill to find it, and who 
are at the same time aware that a vast number of 
spontaneous cures of organic disease are upon record, 
and that even in the case of consumption, remarkable 
instances are known of the attempts of nature (not 
always unsuccessful) to produce cicatrization, and 
thus to heal up the injured parts, will readily recog¬ 
nize the more cheering creed. A conclusion, in fact, 
which merely goes to the extent that it is not quite 
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preposterous to suppose nature and art combined 
capable of producing an effect which nature, unaided, 
has sometimes been able to accomplish—and in which, 
moreover, they will be well sustained by a study of 
the history of “ impossibilities” from the commence¬ 
ment of the world. 

The evidence with regard to the results of the 
Homoeopathic treatment does not rest, however, 
merely on the statements just quoted, or upon the 
correctness of the diagnosis of Homoeopathic phy- * 
sicians. Another important evidence in favour of 
Homoeopathy consists in the fact, that some of the 
remedies recommended by its practitioners are creep¬ 
ing into common use amongst the very persons by 
whom the doctrine is most violently assailed. The 
value of tincture of arnica, as a remedy for con¬ 
tusions, sprains, &c. was first scientifically demon¬ 
strated by the Homoeopafhists, and was put forward 
by them as one of the proofs of the existence of the 
Homoeopathic law, In the ridicule directed against 
their doctrines no exception has ever been made in 
favour of arnica, but this medicine is now to be pro¬ 
cured at a majority of the chemists’ shops in London, 
where it is strongly recommended; and it is also 
known to be resorted to by surgeons for the very pur¬ 
poses pointed out by the Homoeopathists. 

A further proof in favour of the system is to be 
found in the palpable reliance placed in it by those 
who have had most experience of its results. If 
any misgivings were entertained by its practitioners, 
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they would of course shun every step that might 
tend speedily to demonstrate whether the system 
be efficacious or not; and they would therefore 
endeavour to keep out of any direct contest with 
the old system, and to confine their practice to 
those lingering cases in which the consequences of 
a neglect of active means would least certainly be 
made apparent. But so far from taking this course, 
the practitioners of the system, and also its non- 
• professional advocates, are observed to use every 
effort and to make large sacrifices of time and 
money for the purpose of effecting that which, if 
the system be founded in error, must tend more 
speedily to its overthrow than anything else, namely, 
the gratuitous and public treatment of persons 
suffering from acute disorders. The previous ex¬ 
ertions of its practitioners in the treatment of epi¬ 
demic cholera, which they might easily have 
avoided, also serves as an illustration of this pecu¬ 
liar kind of confidence—a confidence which has 
often been seen in those who have been supported 
by sincere belief, but which has never yet been 
really manifested by those who have doubted the 
truth of their own assertions. 

Further evidence may be abundantly introduced, 
but it is hardly necessary. Enough has been stated 
to awaken the attention of those who are disposed 
to regard the subject with impartiality; and where 
this feeling is wanting, no efforts will succeed. He 
who would dismiss such facts as those already stated, 
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by merely assuming their falsehood, would still dis¬ 
miss them if they were ten times multiplied. 

It might be enough also to mention, that the ex¬ 
isting statistical reports of Homoeopathic cures are 
already admitted as quite sufficient in amount to 
establish a strong impression of the validity of the 
system. We have the authority of Drs. Bostock, 
Forbes, Tweedie, and Conolly, to this effect: “ What 
objection,” say they, “ can the man of mere expe¬ 
rience, the rejector of all theoretical deductions, 
urge against the multiplied testimony that is now 
presented to us in favour of the Homoeopathic doc¬ 
trine 4 #”* They admit, in short, that the facts, as 
facts, might be regarded as proved, were it not for 
the circumstance that they are “ in themselves in¬ 
credible ;” and as no reason is given why they are 
incredible, and as we have already in some degree 
shown, and shall still further show, that they are not 
only not in themselves incredible, but in harmony 
with reason and previous experience, this admission 
is all that can be desired, even by the strongest up¬ 
holder of the system. 

Proofs, however, of the truth of Homoeopathy 
are to be sought, not merely from the cures per¬ 
formed by those who recognize the system, but also 
in the successful cases of its opponents, and in much 

* Cycloptedia of Practical Medicine. Edited by John Forbes, 
M.D., F.R.S.; Alexander Tweedie, M.D., Physician to the 
London Fever Hospital; and John Conolly, M.D., late Professor 
of Medicine in the London University. 
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of the general experience' of medical authorities- 
The cures of syphilis by mercury, of ague by quinine, 
of cutaneous disorders *by sulphur, of vomiting by 
ipecacuanha, of burns by heating applications, &c., 
have been before alluded to, and are sufficiently 
familiar; but besides these common illustrations of 
the Homoeopathic principle, there are a number of 
others to be gathered from scientific works, which, 
if all collected, would strike the inquirer with sur¬ 
prise at their variety and extent. In studying 
books on the practice of medicine, it must not be 
supposed that there is never any relief to the doubts 
which beset the mind at each step, as to the possi¬ 
bility of other diseases besides those above-named 
being cured by specific means. ’ Every now and then 
we meet with some case of complete cure by a 
method which puzzles the physician, as being wholly 
“ irrational,” and which, although it does effect a 
cure, he is half disposed to discountenance, because 
it is empirical;—the application of the term “ra¬ 
tional” to medical treatment being understood to 
belong to those methods which, even though they 
may utterly fail, have been adopted in conformity 
with some theoretical view; and the term empirical to 
those methods of which, albeit they may invariably 
cure, we are unable to form any theory whatever; so 
that frequently*the most doubtful treatment is the 
rational, and the most scientific or certain the empi¬ 
rical. Of these empirical cures a few may be narrated. 
It will be seen that they each harmonize with the 
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existence of a Homoeopathic law. When we come 
to treat of the theory which the observation of that 
law suggests, it will then be time to inquire how far 
they can be elevated to the rank of “ rationality 
whether they ever reach this dignity or not must, 
however, be a matter of secondary importance. 

In an eruptive disease called the radesyge, or 
marsh sickness, endemial in various parts of Scandi¬ 
navia and the north of Europe, the most prominent 
manifestation is frequently that of unnatural h unget; 
so that throughout its symptoms, which are of a 
most appalling kind, and at last are those of well- 
marked marasmus, the appetite is not only not im¬ 
paired, but is in some instances increased to an in¬ 
credible degree, and forms perfect bulimia, or raven¬ 
ousness. At the beginning of the present century, 
the Royal Health College of Kanzeley, in a report 
on this disease founded on much experience, avowed 
that they knew no individual article of the materia 
medica possessing any exclusive operation over it, 
and recommended cleanliness as the best means of 
retarding an evil which medicine was inadequate to 
extinguish. After considerable observation, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Ernest Henry Struve, a physician of Flens- 
burg, seems to have discovered a remedy which, in 
relation to our present inquiry, is of a very remark¬ 
able nature. He found that the most uniform and 
efficacious mode of treating inveterate cases of ra¬ 
desyge was by observing a very abstemious course 
of diet, brought down at last almost to starvation ; 
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and this method of treatment he has termed hun¬ 
ger cure. When Dr. Struve, put forth his work 
upon the subject, he had tried it only three times : 
in two cases with complete success; and in the third, 
where the nasal bones were carious, although the 
final result was still doubtful, healing of the bones 
had taken place. 

In this case it will be seen the cure was disco¬ 
vered by .exciting an action analogous to that which 
'■characterizes the disease. It is important to ob¬ 
serve that the action was not identical with, but like 
to, that already in existence—the craving excited in 
one instance being abnormal or unhealthy, and in 
the other perfectly natural. 

The following instance of a complete cure will 
appear no less remarkable thjn the foregoing. 

There is a curious disease of the intestines, the 
symptom of which is a discharge of fatty matter 
from the alimentary canal. Sometimes the matter 
comes away in lumps, sometimes like melted butter. 
Dr. Elliotson had a case in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
of a patient who discharged one or two table-spoons¬ 
ful of this fatty matter every day. It was voided 
like oil, but presently concreted. The question 
asked was, “ whether he had taken castor-oil V but 
he had taken nothing of the kind. “ Mr. Howship,” 
says Dr. Elliotson, in detailing these circumstances, 
“mentions the case of a lady who discharged a 
great quantity of this fatty matter, and she was 
cured by giving her a pint of olive-oil. That was an 
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odd remedy. He says she was well from that day, 
though she had been long ill previously. As facts 
are stubborn things, I gave* the man under my care 
four ounces of olive-oil; and the voiding'of fat 
greatly diminished from that time, and soon ceased. 
Whether the circumstance was accidental or not, I 
cannot tell.” 

Another of these singular and “ empirical ” 
methods of cure may be mentioned in the circum¬ 
stance that the form of St. Vitus’s dance, known in 
Italy under the name of tarantismo, and which is 
characterized by leaping and dancing , is alleviated 
and sometimes removed by the modulated tones of 
a violin, a guitar, or any other musical instrument. 
In one case, said to have been reported in the 
Mcdico-Chivurgical Transactions , a drum was the 
instrument employed. It was, in fact, from its 
leading symptom and the singular method of cure 

resorted to, that the disorder derived its name. 
Horstius states that certain women in Germany 
were affected with restlessness of body and disorder 
of mind; and went annually to the chapel of St* 
Vitus, near Ulm, where they danced night and day 
till they dropped down exhausted. They then re¬ 
mained till the following May, when the affection 
returned, and they went through the same ceremony. 

The effects of fruit, and particularly of grapes, in 
producing a disorder’analogous to ordinary dysen¬ 
tery, are well known. There is a story, however, 
related by Zimmerman, of a whole regiment in the 
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south of France, in 1751, being nearly destroyed 
by dysentery, when at length the disorder was com¬ 
pletely arrested, owing to the officers having pur¬ 
chased the entire crop of several acres of vineyard 
for the use of the regiment. Not a single case oc¬ 
curred from that time. Tissot, a French writer, 
also mentions that eleven persons in one house were 
attacked with dysentery. Nine of them ate fruit 
and recovered; the other two had wine and spices 
instead (in accordance with the “ indications?”), and 
both died. It was observed in Holland, that the 
worst flux ever known in the army occurred at the 
end of July, when there is no fruit there but straw¬ 
berries, of which the men never partook; and that 
the disease ceased entirely when October arrived, 
and brought the grapes, of which the men ate very 
heartily. 

And not only are instances of this kind to be 
readily found, in which the means of cure seem to 
have been hit upon by chance, and to puzzle medi¬ 
cal practitioners by their singularity, but abundant 
examples may be presented where physicians have 
absolutely selected Homoeopathic remedies, and for 
which selection the fact of their being Homoeopa¬ 
thic seems almost to have furnished the only reason. 
Thus, in regard to the treatment of smallpox, Dr. 
Craigie writes, “ where sickness and vomiting are 
urgent, an emetic of one scruple of ipecacuan will 
be useful.” And afterwards, treating of hooping- 
cough, he recognizes the Homoeopathic principle 
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with regard to the same remedy, as directly as if 
he were a thorough disciple of the system. “ When 
the cough is fully established, but the expectora¬ 
tion remains scanty and difficult, the exhibition of 
emetics, in imitation of the spontaneous vomiting 
which often terminates the fit, is found of the 
greatest benefit.” Again, speaking of the topical 
agents found useful in ulcerous sore throat, such as 
chlorine water, nitrate of silver, &c., another 
medical writer, M. Bretonneau of Tours, mentions 
his belief that these agents produce their beneficial 
effects “ by inducing another form of inflammation , 
which arrests the progress of the specific form 
affecting the mucous membrane,” a recognition 
of the Homoeopathic principle no less clear than 
that on the part of Dr. Craigie. Cullen also, in 
cases of dysentery, recommends moderate doses 
of purgative medicines, and states his belief that, 
whenever in this disease laxatives produce their 
natural effect, they will be sufficient to achieve a 
cure. 

It is stated in the Medical Times { Jan. 184(i), that 
according to the experiments of Orfila, whenever 
arsenic has been absorbed in*the blood, a highly in¬ 
creased action of the kidneys takes place; and at the 
same time, that Orfila’s mode of treating cases of 
poisoning by arsenic is to administer diuretics. 

As a remedy for thfe burning pain of gouty joints, 
Hippocrates prescribed raw flax to be ignited in 
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the neighbourhood of the diseased parts. The 
Chinese and Japanese too, it is said, have been long 
in the habit of burning over gouty joints the downy 
matter of a species of artemisia called moxa, the 
remedy being afterwards introduced into Europe 
by the early Dutch practitioners, by some of whom 
the certainty of its effects is spoken of in the 
highest terms. Again: it is believed that porter 
and strong malt liquors are among the chief causes 
of cerebral congestion; and Dr. Elliotson mentions 
that in some cases (and it may be inferred in those 
which have not been caused by these liquors) 
“ where there is mild delirium, porter may be given, 
for it will frequently stop the disease.” In the 
treatment of ischuria, cantharides has frequently 
proved successful; the strongest symptoms of which 
disease Dr. Pereira describes this-medicine as having 
the property of producing. Epilepsy, it is well known, 
is frequently caused by fright; and we find that 
where it arises from some other cause, fright will 
operate as a cure, by its property of producing analo¬ 
gous symptoms. The disorder once pervaded a whole 
school in Holland, in consequence of imitation. 
One of the boys had epilepsy, and the whole school 
became epileptic. The boys were eventually ar¬ 
ranged all round the room, and were told that the 
first who fell in a fit should be flogged. This put a 
stop to the disease. Boerhave, under like circum¬ 
stances, prevented the recurrence of epileptic at¬ 
tacks, by ordering a red-hot iron to be applied to 
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the person who should next be affected. It is 
known also that mineral poisons will produce this 
disease; and in some cases nitrate of silver, iron, 
the preparations of copper, sulphate of zinc,* the 
oxide of tin, and also arsenic, have been found spe¬ 
cific remedies. From acetate of lead also, in large 
quantities, persons will become epileptic; and Dr. 
Rush, of America, affirms that acetate of lead has 
very great power over the disease. Dr. Fletcher 
mentions that palsy may be both caused and cured. 
by a stroke of lightning. A tobacco clyster will 
sometimes occasion tetanus; and instances are re¬ 
corded where by an injection of tobacco the patient 
has done well. The occasional successes also of 
opium in peritoneal inflammation, of the same 
medicine in delirium tremens, of strychnia in cases 
of palsy, of the Indian tobacco (lobelia inflata) as a 
remedy for breathlessness, of turpentine in chronic 
inflammation of the bladder, of aconite in cases of 
gout, and of a vast number of other agents recom¬ 
mended in the treatment of various diseases, seem 
best to be accounted for by a recognition of the Ho¬ 
moeopathic principle, and at all events, as far as 
they go, tend strongly towards its confirmation. 
To these may be added a great number of popular, 
or what are called old women’s remedies, such as 
snuff in cases of sneezing, salt to alleviate thirst, 
&c. &c., all of which are important, since, nine times 
in ten, vulgar experience is correct; and it is there¬ 
fore a good sign for any new doctrine when it unex- 
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pectedly derives confirmation from this homely 
source. The use of spices and fruits, such as pep¬ 
per, nutmegs, carrawkys, mustard, onions, &c., by 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone, to remedy the de¬ 
bilitating effects of heat, may also be quoted among 
this class of illustrations. 

Hahnemann, in citing examples of Homoeopathic 
cures, alludes to the English sweating sickness of 
1415. This disease was so fatal that it killed 99 
out of 100 affected with it; but after all other 
means had failed, it was subdued by the use of 
sudorifics. He also points to the cures of hydro¬ 
phobia, asserted to have been effected by Sir Theo¬ 
dore de Mayerne, Munch, Buchholz, and Neimicke, 
by means of belladonna,—a medicine which produces 
difficult respiration, burning thirst, eyes fixed and 
sparkling, a horror of liquids, and an eager desire to 
bite. 

There are other sources also, and, if possible, of a 
more comprehensive kind than any we have yet 
examined, whence, if Homoeopathy be a truth, we 
must expect to draw evidences in its favour. Look¬ 
ing at the general harmony found to prevail in the 
government of the world, it may be anticipated that 
the Homoeopathic principle, if it really have an ex¬ 
istence, will prove to be universally applicable, and 
consequently to bear upon moral, no less than upon 
physical conditions. A little consideration will show 
this to be the case, and at the same time present 
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the subject in its highest and perhaps most interesting 
aspect. 

The treatment of moral disorders, either by Anti¬ 
pathic or Allopathic means,—that is to say, by op¬ 
posing the symptoms, or endeavouring to excite new 
ones having no relation to .those already in operation, 
—has constantly been found to fail. 

I am acquainted with the case of a lady who was 
inconsolable at the loss of one of her children, and 
who never recovered from her dejection till she’ 
travelled to a great distance from the others, when 
her anxiety on their account effectually restored her. 

For centuries the “ indications” in cases of furious 
mania were implicitly believed to point to the strait 
waistcoat, the unglazed cell, and the iron chain; 
and the idea of endeavouring to allow varied and 
constant exercise, and as much personal freedom 
as possible to those whose leading symptom was 
impatience of restraint, and a desire for action, was 
regarded as a delusion no less serious than that for 
which it was offered as a cure. But Dr. Conolly in 
England, and Dr. Woodward in America, have 
effectually settled the question, and shown that for 
those who desire to break windows, or to chop up 
furniture, or to wound their attendants, a few days’ 
work with a pickaxe in road-making, or a spade in 
gardening, is often an effectual remedy. Mr. 
George Combe, also, ift his work on the United 
States, gives a good illustration of this method of 
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cure: “ A boy who was extremely mischievous, was 
sent to Dr. Howe as a pupil. He was so full of 
destructive energy, that he broke the benches, tore 
the fchairs asunder, swung on the doors till he 
wrenched them off their hinges, and perpetrated all 
sorts of mischief on frangible objects; while he was 
so restless that he was incapable of bending his 
attention to books. Dr. Howe reasoned with him, 
appealed to his moral sentiments, and did every 
‘tiring in his power to improve his habits by means 
of moral suasion, but with little success. He was 
satisfied that there must be causes for these dispo¬ 
sitions, and endeavoured to discover them. He 
observed that the boy had large lungs, and a high 
sanguine temperament, which gave him great 
strength and restless activity ; also large organs of 
destructiveness that prompted him to exert those 
qualities habitually in injuring the objects around 
him. He thought of providing him with a legiti¬ 
mate field for the exercise of his dispositions. He 
sent him into the cellar every morning for three 
hours together, to saw and split wood for the use of 
the establishment. This exercise had the desired 
effect. After undergoing it for some time, he be¬ 
came quite willing to sit still in school and receive 
instruction with the other boys; and the benches 
and chairs were safe. The boy himself was de¬ 
lighted with the change.”* * Again, the effect of the 
silent system, and also of solitary confinement (judi- 

• * Notes on the United States of N. America, by Geo. Combe. 
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ciously applied) in rendering dogged, reserved, and 
obstinate prisoners docile and communicative is 
believed to be very great; hnd it is well known, 
that the way to cure those who are afflicted with 
thievish propensities, is not by entirely withholding 
money from them, but by teaching them a tihde 
by which they may constantly acquire it, and 
by showing them that this means of acquisition 
will be endangered by dishonesty. The symp¬ 
toms of mental excitement produced by ardent 
spirits are, in like manner, most quickly and 
effectually overcome by means, capable of pro¬ 
ducing symptoms of an analogous kind. A fright 
will do this, or any other sudden cause, — and 
hence Cassio’s immediate recovery from intoxica¬ 
tion under Othello’s reproof is strictly in accord¬ 
ance with nature. It is, moreover, from the action 
of the same principle that the excitement furnished 
by temperance meetings and discussions forms an 
important element in preventing a relapse on the 
part of many reformed drunkards. We all know 
loo, that solemn conversation is the best relief for 
the afflicted; that a direct attempt to divert the 
mind from the master-grief would be futile, and 
that buffoonery under such circumstances would be. 
intolerable; we also see, that on a person in a merry 
mood the most serious tones would fail to make an 
impression, while at the same moment we might 
fix his attention by some humorous fable or clever 
satire. If we saw a person, through over-exqited 

h 2 
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benevolence, scattering alms to every beggar in the 
streets, and wished to impress him with the folly of 
his course, we should* not succeed by telling him 
that charity is inconsistent with wisdom, and that 
men should feel oply for themselves; but by point¬ 
ing out that it is a duty so high as to be worthy of 
more consideration than such conduct evinces, since 
in giving these alms he is encouraging impostors and 
child-stealers, we should be likely to win him imme¬ 
diately to a wiser course. To a person labouring un¬ 
der inordinate self-esteem, a lesson on humility would 
prove wholly unprofitable; but a remark on the 
natural dignity of man would at once be listened to, 
and might induce him to treat others with some 
of that respect he is prone to arrogate for himself; 
while, finally, in the case of those afflicted with a 
dread of having incurred the Divine wrath, we 
know that an assertion to the effect that there is 
no after-judgment would be unheeded or prove 
revolting, at the same time that eager and bene¬ 
ficial attention would be given to those who might 
dwell upon the subject, and who would show that 
this after-judgment is so certain and so just, that 
by all human beings who strive earnestly, however 
ead their present condition, pardon and happiness 
may be eventually obtained. 

These illustrations might be multiplied to any 
extent, but the unprejudiced will find in what has 
been already adduced, enough to generate a belief 
in the existence of a Homoeopathic law; their own 
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experience, when the train of thought is once 
awakened, will readily supply further illustrations 
and strengthen their conviction; and when it is 
borne in mind that we are familiar with no similar 
instances of safe and specific methods of cure, by 
Allopathic or Antipathic means, their belief will 
probably be accompanied with surprise that the 
doctrine should ever have been resisted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE HOMCEOPATHIC THEORY. 


Ttr examining the evidences of the existence of a 
Homoeopathic law, we have accomplished a most 
important part of our present inquiry; hut no sooner 
do we reach this step, than we are impelled to spe¬ 
culate as to the larger pre-existing condition in the 
chain of causation with which it is connected, and 
of which it may give a partial manifestation. The 
question, however, if this further step can he at¬ 
tained, in no way influences the point already 
reached. The fact, that in order to cure we must 
employ Homoeopathic means, will not become the 
less a fact because we are unable to give any other 
answer as to why this course must be pursued than 
the simple one that it has been tried and found to 
succeed. But as it is known that the higher we 
ascend, the broader becomes the application of each 
law, and the more complete our perception of the 
oneness of purpose with which the world is ruled, 
it is always pleasing to yiefd to the impulse that 
impels us onward, the moment we have the slightest 
materials to assist us in the effort. 
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The theory which most readily presents itself in 
explanation of the Homoeopathic law is of a clear 
and simple kind. It is knovfn that, as far as gene¬ 
ral observation goes, symptoms of disturbance do not 
arise spontaneously in the human system, but as a 
consequence of the invasion of some morbific cause. 
At the same time it has been ascertained, that a 
large proportion of the symptoms which thus arise 
are to be regarded as direct efforts of the vital power 
to destroy or expel the obnoxious agent; and jf 
is a question if this function, which can be clearly 
traced in so many instances, is not, in fact, a general 
characteristic of all the actions of the system which 
are termed symptoms, and which are manifested 
in a state of disease. If there be any ground for 
this supposition, and it seems one that can hardly 
be resisted, since it would be inconsistent in the 
absence of proof to that effect, to consider symp¬ 
toms as sometimes restorative efforts of the organ¬ 
ization, and sometimes, morbific causes added to 
the primary cause,—we shall be led to regard all 
these actions of the system as friendly attempts to 
maintain the due development of life, and as serving 
at the same time, by the sense of pain which they 
awaken, to warn us of the seat of the mischief and of 
the necessity for aid.* 

* The term symptoms, used by medical writers, is intended 
to comprehend everything which is observed in a patient out of 
the course of health; and the aggregate of these symptoms is 
termed the disease. According to this view, therefore, the syinp- 
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The idea once arrived at, that the symptoms of 
disease, so far from being in themselves an evil, 
are to be regarded as vital efforts to throw off some 
injurious cause, which, unless expelled, must sooner 
or later stop the working of the delicate machine 
it has invaded, we immediately recognize that, in¬ 
stead of attempting to disturb or overcome them, 
our sole effort should be to aid the accomplishment 
of the efforts in which they are engaged; to act, 
in^ short, uniformly in harmony with Nature, instead 
of, as is now the case, acting sometimes in harmony 
with her, sometimes without regard to her, and 
sometimes (and by far the most frequently) in direct 
opposition to her. 

There are a vast number of diseases, the progress 
of which it is impossible to trace without observing, 
that from the very first moment of the intrusion of 
the injurious cause, whatever it may be, up to the 
termination of the disease, either in cure or in 

toms and the disease are identical; but this mode of expression, 
it will be seen, has no reference to the origin of the symptoms. 
This is termed the “ proximate cause.” A good deal of confusion 
has arisen from this style of language, and .the use of the word 
disease, to express merely the totality of the symptoms, has en¬ 
gendered a constant habit of regarding symptoms as something 
in themselves to be dreaded. If a person, after swallowing poison, 
were to experience its common effects of vomiting, &c., the poison 
would constitute the" proximate cause,” and the vomiting and 
other symptoms, the “ diseasebut, as the retention of the poison 
would be inconsistent with life, it would be to the disease (as the 
word is used in the above-mentioned sense) that the preservation 
of- the patient would bo entirely owing. 
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death, the whole of the symptoms are clearly to he 
recognized as so many efforts, increasing in inten¬ 
sity as each previous one may have proved ineffi¬ 
cient, till the struggle results in the restoration of 
health, or till every power of the system is ex¬ 
hausted in the contest, and the patient, incapable 
of further resistance, dies. “ The property of heal¬ 
ing,” observes a recent anonymous writer in an 
article on the Medical Power of Nature‘s “ ought 
to be described as an ever-acting principle in th* 
system—a principle operating to compensate the 
regular decay of parts, and acting with increased 
vigour upon emergencies when any injury is sus¬ 
tained. In this latter respect, the healing principle 
is like a sentinel which is placed on guard over the 
functions of the body. No sooner does the object 
of its charge receive damage from an attack, than it 
flies to the injured part, and sets immediately about 
effecting a cure. The means which it adopts not 
only to cure, but to prevent injuries to the person, 
and expel maladies from the system, may almost be 
described as something instinct with human reason. 
Take, for instance, its operations upon a wound or 
cut. If not prevented by some foul or foreign 
body placed or remaining in the wound, it com¬ 
mences by a slight inflammation of both sides of 
the cut; during the progress of this inflammation, 
a thin liquid substance, of a glutinous nature, 
exudes, to form a species of cement. At first the 

* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
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liquid is inorganic, but it in time assumes an organ¬ 
ized character, with exceedingly minute blood-vessels 
interwoven throughout, and communicating with 
the Surrounding vessels. In this manner it gradu¬ 
ally puts on the appearance of cellular tissue, 
and at last when skinned over, cannot he distin¬ 
guished from the surrounding parts, unless by the 
scar which remains. When nature is disappointed 
in effecting a cure in this ready manner, or as it is 
esdled, by the first intention, in consequence of the 
presence of some foreign body in the wound, it goes 
(to more slowly and on a different plan. It com¬ 
mences by suppurating, or festering, in order to 
expel the offensive substance; and this being effected, 
it proceeds to throw up small granulations or pro¬ 
tuberances of a fleshy substance, till by this means— 
by this growing of matter—the wound is filled up, 
and healing accomplished. This is called healing by 
the second intention." 

The operation of a similar power may also be 
noticed if anything too acrid be taken into the 
mouth. In this case a great flow of mucus and 
saliva takes place in order to dilute the. acrid matter, 
and wash it away. Again, if it reach the stomach, 
the stomach has a tendency to reject it; and if it 
be passed through the stomach into the intestines, 
the intestines immediately act with increased force, 
and it is thus got rid of. In the case of broken 
bones, too, symptoms immediately arise, the inten¬ 
tion of which is equally clear. The moment the 
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accident occurs, a liquid is thrown out from around 
the break in the bone, which turns into a cartila¬ 
ginous substance, and acts the character of a bandage 
(supposing the bone to have been properly set) to 
support the junction. The adhesion of the parts 
takes place gradually by the formation of a bony 
matter, and the soundness of the limb is restored;— 
the only danger likely to interfere with such a con¬ 
summation being that which would arise from an 
undue exercise of the injured part: a danger which* 
is generally averted by the new and painful symptoms 
set up the moment the patient attempts to disregard 
the indications for his complete repose. 

Again : “ If a muscle, or tendon, or even a nerve, 
is divided, the divided ends are re-united. If a 
portion of substance, as of the skin and cellular 
membrane and muscle, is lost, or cut out, the defi¬ 
ciency is repaired, and the cavity built up by granula¬ 
tions from the bottom, and at last covered in by new 
skin. If a part removed is, without much delay, 
re-applied—a tooth, the tip of the ear, a finger, a 
part of the nose,— it becomes firmly united in its 
original situation.”* 

And it is not only in cases of this description, 
but in cases also where the real cause of the evil 
is beyond the reach of observation, that the actions 
of the system in disease may be plainly recognized 
as healing efforts. In the majority of fevers and 
acute attacks of various kinds, the over action of 

* Dr.Conolly. Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine. Art. Disease. 
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the circulation or other disturbance which is mani¬ 
fested, is merely an effort on the part of various 
organs to perform an increased task thrown upon 
them, owing to the action of some one or more 
organs having been suspended or interfered with. It 
has been estimated, for instance, that the skin has to 
perform the task of removing from the system about 
twenty ounces at least of waste matter during each 
day. Now, when, the action of that tegument is 
•checked by cold, a violent effort is made by the 
circulation to force it to resume its function; and 
if this effort prove successful, the profuse sweating 
which is the natural termination of fever carries off 
the impurities which had accumulated during the 
suspension of the ordinary exhalations; frequently, 
however, this means is insufficient, and some of 
the other organs of excretion are called upon to 
perform the task of removing the injurious matter. 
Hence exposure to cold is frequently followed by 
bowel complaint, catarrh, or inflammation of some 
internal organ. 

“ In tracing the connexion between suppressed 
perspiration and the production of individual dis¬ 
eases,” says Dr. Andrew Combe,* “we shall find 
that those organs which possess some similarity 
of function, sympathise ^most closely with each 
other. Thus the skin, the bowels, the lungs, the 
liver, and the kidneys, sympathise readily, because 
they have all the common office of throwing waste 
* Principles of Physiology. 
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matter out of the system, each in a way peculiar 
to its own structure; so that if the exhalation 
from the skin, for example, * be stopped by long 
exposure to cold, the large quantity of waste which 
it was charged to excrete, and which in itself is 
hurtful to the system, will most probably be thrown 
upon one or other of the above-named organs, 
whose function will consequently become excited; 
and if any of them, from constitutional or acci¬ 
dental causes, be already weaker than the rest, ag. 
often happens, its health will naturally be the first 
to suffer. In this way the bowels become irri¬ 
tated in one individual, and occasion bowel com¬ 
plaint ; while in another it is the lungs which become 
affected, giving rise to catarrh or common cold, 
or perhaps even to inflammation. When, on the 
other hand, all these organs are in a state of vigorous 
health, a temporary increase of function takes place 
in them, and relieves the system, without leading 
to any local disorder; and the skin itself speedily 
resumes its activity, and restores the balance between 
them.” 

It will thus be seen that, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, the vis niedicati ix naturae is often suf¬ 
ficient to repel injurious influences. If, however, 
any organ of the frame be constitutionally weak, 
it is found unable to accomplish the increased 
effort demanded of it and to resume its natural state, 
and it is in these circumstances that the aid of 
medicine is required, not to suppress the effort and 
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to throw it upon the other organs, which are already 
engaged to the utmost in the same direction, but 
to give, by the application to the feeble organ 
of its appropriate stimulus, the additional power 
that is called for. If this be neglected,—if this 
effort of the organ to perform its due proportion of 
the task assigned to the system generally be not 
completed, it is reasonable to infer that the amount 
of injurious matter unduly retained will, as it accu¬ 
mulates, endeavour to force itself through new 
channels, and hence that new trains of symptoms 
will arise, which, if in their turn unsuccessful as the 
former ones, will be followed by others still more 
violent, until they finally succeed, or ihe system 
sinks beneath its last attempt. 

The mode in which symptoms thus increase and 
become more varied and serious in their character, 
is often strikingly shown. Dr. Combe mentions the 
following case: “ A lady who is in other respects 
■very cleanly in her habits, has never been accustomed 
to the use of the bath, or to general ablution of any 
kind, and in consequence the skin acts very imper¬ 
fectly. As a substitute, however, for its exhalation, 
she has all her life been affected with bowel com¬ 
plaint, which no treatment directed to the bowels has 
been able to remove. It is probable that the natu¬ 
ral course of the exhalation could not now be re¬ 
stored.” In this instance It is impossible not to 
infer that any attempt to act against the symptom 
in question would be attended with danger, and 
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that if the complaint, in its present form, were 
stopped in any other way than by restoring the 
exhalation of the skin, death’ would ensue, or else 
some new symptoms would arise. That these symp¬ 
toms would be of a more aggravated character than 
those which had been checked, may also be inferred, 
since we find that nature always endeavours to 
employ the safest means to carry off any injurious 
agent, and the more important organs -become af¬ 
fected chiefly as her primary efforts fail. In this 
way we see that malignant diseases, such as schir- 
rus, usually manifest themselves, in the first in¬ 
stance, in parts not necessary to life. They increase 
only as each preceding effort may prove unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and consequently, at whatever stage we 
may observe them, however aggravated their form, 
we have abundant reason to believe that in acting 
against them we are only driving nature, in case we 
succeed, to some new effort more alarming in its 
character and nearer to her final one. 

In this way cessation of itch is said to have 
been followed by inflammation of the brain—so 
also the removal of a tumour. Chronic pain of 
the stomach has been known permanently to cease 
through a fit of the gout,—and again, the cessation 
of gout has been frequently followed by epilepsy or 
apoplexy. 

With regard to the many striking instances of 
spontaneous efforts of the system to preserve life, 
the following is mentioned in the article before 
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quoted, on the medical power of nature. It was 
a case of complaint in the bowels. “ One intestine 
was projected or drawn so completely into another 
that'there was an effectual stoppage of all com¬ 
munication. The agonizing death which ere long 
would have ensued to the patient, was fortunately 
averted by an extraordinary natural provision. The 
intestine above the point of obstruction formed a 
junction with that placed below it, and by means 
(if inflammation and ulceration, an opening was 
formed from the one into the other, through which 
artificial channel the ordinary motion in the bowels 
was carried on. Here, then, was performed by na¬ 
ture one of the most astonishing feats of skill with 
the beneficent intention of saving life! ” It i^im¬ 
possible to read this case and to note the effects 
produced by “ inflammation and ulceration,” two 
of the most dreaded symptoms of disease, without 
recognizing that such symptoms are not set up 

without a purpose, and that art should only at¬ 
tempt to enable that purpose to be completed. 
“There is nothing,” says Dr. Williams, “in the 
whole domain of medical science which brings under 
our view phenomena of greater wonder and perfec-. 
tion than those processes by which, through the 
agency of inflammation, nature oftentimes averts 
impending death.” 

Another dreaded symptom* (at least among non¬ 
medical persons), and one of the commonest, is loss 
of appetite, and it is therefore a frequent error of 
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injudicious friends to oppose this symptom by per¬ 
suading the patient to take “nourishment,” and 
by tempting him with delicacies. A very little 
consideration of the operations of nature and of the 
beneficial character of symptoms, would soon cor¬ 
rect this oftentimes fatal mistake. The loathing of 
food in disease is nothing more than a loathing of 
that which would be hurtful. When a morbific in¬ 
fluence has penetrated the system, the organs which 
are called upon to effect its expulsion require -a 
larger amount of circulation than in their ordinary 
state; and just in proportion to the intensity of their 
action must be the extent of this supply. Now, 
under these circumstances, the supply to the organs 
not employed in the remedial efforts which are going 
on must be proportionably lessened, because an in¬ 
crease of the circulation in one organ cannot take 
place without a corresponding diminution in others; 
and if, therefore, the active efforts which show them¬ 
selves as symptoms are going on in the heart, the 
brain, the lungs, the kidneys, or elsewhere, we can 
only suspend these efforts and cause the injurious 
agent to remain longer in the system by permit¬ 
ting food to the patient—because the moment the 
stomach is called upon to perform the task of 
digestion, it demands an increased supply of circu¬ 
lation, and one of two conditions must consequently 
take place. Either the circulation must be with¬ 
drawn from the organs engaged in expelling the 
cause of the disease, which must thus be suffered to 
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proceed unchecked, or it must, as is usually the case, 
continue to perform its more urgent duty, and leave 
the food undigested to add to the torments of the 
patient, and to warn him, by the disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions to which in this state it gives rise, against a 
repetition of his folly. 

The preservative and beneficial consequences of 
the loathing of food are, indeed, matters of such 
common experience, that it is surprising it is so 
rarely recognized in its true light. If, for instance, 
a person sitting down to dinner with a good appe¬ 
tite suddenly finds himself placed in imminent 
danger, an immediate action of all his mental powers 
is required to effect his preservation. The circu¬ 
lation which, at the previous moment, was dis¬ 
tributed equally throughout the system, is now 
called in increased quantity to the brain, and if it 
be not supplied, the brain will not act as it is re¬ 
quired to act in the emergency. But immediately 
with the necessity for it the supply is given, the 
cravings of hunger are no longer felt; and if, under 
such circumstances, food were taken, vomiting would 
follow, and exhibit a further proof of the pre¬ 
servative action of symptoms, by preventing the 
food, even after it has been swallowed, from enter¬ 
ing the stomach when the supply of blood neces¬ 
sary for its digestion could not be afforded that 
organ. It is impossible to observe the beauty of 
these arrangements and not to recognize the pro¬ 
priety of acting in harmony with them — and yet 
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we constantly hear of attempts to deaden the irri¬ 
tability of the stomach by t the administration of 
narcotics, and to prevail on the patient to eat, by 
presenting him with articles devised expressly to 
overcome his loathing by stimulating his sense of 
taste. 

Even in the progress of the most fatal disease, 
consumption, the disturbances manifested by the 
system, from its first stage to its last, may be plainly 
noted, as the obstinate struggle of the vital power 
to overcome its insidious adversary. The com¬ 
mencement of consumption is usually traced to 
some exposure to cold, by which the ordinary ex¬ 
halations of the cutaneous surfaces have been 
checked so as to require to be carried off by other 
organs.- When the luqgs are weak, owing to acci¬ 
dental circumstances or defective conformation, they 
are unable to sustain this increased duty, in so far 
as it falls upon them, and instead of throwing off 
their proportion of the accumulated impurities, some 
of these impurities, it may be conceived, become 
lodged in the organ, and gradually accumulate.— 
The first symptoms of cough and of spitting of 
blood, usually from the bronchial membrane, seem 
to denote a violent effort to get rid of some offend¬ 
ing matter—and that the formation of tubercles, 
when this- effort has failed, is only another action of 
nature to prevent the irritation which the continued 
presence of that matter would otherwise excite, there 
is strong reason to believe. Experiment, indeed, 
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has shown in some instances, that tubercles are 
formed merely to inclose injurious matter, and* to 
prevent its irritative action; thus Cruveilhier sa ys 
that,'after injecting mercury into the bronchia of a 
living animal, he found each globule of the metal 
surrounded by a concrete substance, formed of 
white granules, in various parts of the lungs. By 
injecting the mercury into the bronchia, it reached 
the air-cells; and he afterwards found granules, 
formed of tubercular substance, around the globules 
of mercury.* Similar experiments were afterwards 
performed by Dr. Kay, who introduced, by small 
incisions, a minute globule of quicksilver into the 
windpipe of each of five rabbits. This produced at 
first much coughing; and although the animals con¬ 
tinued to take their food well, their breathing was 
hurried and laborious. The first rabbit was killed 
eight days afterwards, and in this, clusters of tu¬ 
bercles were found in the lungs, and in the centre 
of each tubercle a globule of mercury. The others 
presented granular bodies, tubercles, and more or 
less of the appearance of inflammation of the lungs. 
Hence there is reason to believe, that tubercles 
are absolutely the means of prolonging life by pre¬ 
venting irritation, which would otherwise ensue.f 

When it is formed, tubercular deposit, it is well 
known, may remain for years without injury ; but if 

* Nouvelle Bibliotheque Modicale. Sept. 1826. 

■ f The manner in which nature endeavours to prevent irrita¬ 
tion from offending bodies, is constantly shown in a variety'of 
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a great quantity be deposited, it becomes necessary 
that they should be got rid of,, and nature again com¬ 
mencing her efforts, they then soften down, and the 
matter escapes. “ When a tubercle softens down, 
the liquid [of course] has a tendency to escape, 
like the matter of an abscess. There is formed* 
an abscess which either increases or remains sta¬ 
tionary for a time; and at length when it is dis¬ 
charged, there is an attempt on the part of nature 
to heal up the part,—to produce cicatrization.”*— 
“ Laennec says he has frequently seen a cicatrix in 
the lungs;—that a cavity had existed and healed; 
that the sides had come together; and the part 
become solidified and hardened; —just as is the case 
with a cicatrix on the surface of the body.”—“Some¬ 
times, again, people without any cicatrix get rid of 
this tubercular deposit. When it has occurred only 
at one spot, an open cavity remains, and the patients 
live for a long time. It is so common, however, 
for tubercle after tubercle to take place in the lungs, 
and go through successive changes, that people gene- 

ways. The poor in Scotland who eat oaten bread, are stated 
sometimes to have concretions in the intestines, formed of the 
beard of the oat—the outside of these concretions is like velvet. 
Dr. Christison mentions a case where the efforts of the vital 
power to eject a morbific agent were singularly exemplified. It 
is that of a gilder, who, from the character of his business, was 
injuriously exposed to the action of mercury, and who was attacked 
with a number of little boils, in each of which was contained a 
globule of quicksilver. 

* Elliotson. 
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rally do not live. It certainly does happen, some¬ 
times, that the lining membrane of these cavities 
becomes hard, secretes a quantity of mucus, and so 
remains during the rest of life. No further mischief 
is done, and the patient is only troubled with cough 
and expectoration.” And even in cases of gangrene 
of the lungs, violent preservative symptoms are still 
set up as a last attempt, and inflammation is induced 
all around the putrid spot in order to discharge it. 
“ Laennec mentions that a gangrenous piece some¬ 
times detaches itself or is detached from the sur¬ 
rounding parts; just like a slough from caustic. 
The gangrenous part becomes dry and shrivelled, 
like a spot to which caustic has been applied; or it 
degenerates into a putrid paste like mud. The sur¬ 
rounding structure is inflamed, as in other parts of 
the body, when nature attempts a separation. When 
a dead part separates from the living by inflamma¬ 
tion, the latter ends in ulceration; so that the dead 
part is left without any connexion with the living. 
The living part disconnects itself; the dead part 
becomes isolated, and is afterwards separated. If 
nature succeed, as she does sometimes, a cavity is 
often found where the gangrene existed; and this 
cavity has a lining membrane. Sometimes no cavity 
is left, but a cicatrix is formed; and the whole ap¬ 
pears to have grown up together.” 

In the majority of diseases the same influence 
may be clearly traced; in the slightest as well as in 
others which, like consumption, are most frequent^ 
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fatal. Thus, in the premonitory symptoms of water 
of the brain, it is difficult to avoid recognizing a 
violent*effort of the vital power against some inju¬ 
rious cause which threatens its immediate extinction. 
In the heat of the head, the agonizing pains, the 
intolerance of light and sound, the convulsions and 
delirium which occur, a state of the system is de¬ 
noted inconsistent with the continuance of life ; and 
when, therefore, effusion takes place, we are led to 
infer that the previous symptoms had arisen from 
the blood-vessels having received an unwonted ac¬ 
cession of watery fluid (owing to the suppression 
through checked perspiration, or other causes of some 
of the ordinary functions of the frame), that the 
preternatural distension felt by the patient has been 
caused by the pressure of the fluid to overcome the 
obstacles to its safe discharge, and that the loss of 
consciousness and death, which must speedily have 
followed the failure of that attempt, has in this way 
been averted. After this event, indeed, a patient 
may live many years ; not, however, unless the pre¬ 
servative action of nature be still continued, for as 
the water accumulates, it is, of course, liable to 
press generally upon the brain, and thus to cause the 
brain to shrink and produce idiotcy, or to lead ra¬ 
pidly to a fatal termination. But here again some 
striking symptoms arise—the sutures of the skull 
become separated, so as to allow the brain to expand, 
and this expansion takes place gradually in propor¬ 
tion as the fluid accumulates. The disease mostly 
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occurs in infancy, before absolute cohesion of the 
bones of the skull, has, taken place; but cases have 
been known of individuals in whom the fohtanels 
had closed, and the bones become well united by su¬ 
tures, in whom they all separated again. All these 
symptoms are doubtless very alarming, because they 
show how great the evil must be which renders it 
necessary that they should take place, in order to 
preserve life. But it must not be forgotten, that to 
preserve life is the sole intention with which they are 
set up, that they would not have been requisite if 
the first attempts had been sufficiently aided, and 
that not only do they in all cases effect their object 
of prolonging existence beyond the period it would 
otherwise have attained, but that in some cases, even 
when performing their last and most desperate 
efforts, they succeed in effecting a thorough cure. 
With regard to water on the brain, it is asserted that 
children have actually recovered from the disease at 
the very last stage. By the ordinary treatment re¬ 
covery is. very rare; but spontaneous cures have 
been known, and it is admitted that a favourable 
issue occurs quite as frequently by the efforts of na¬ 
ture as by art. But as a proof that the disease may 
be recovered from by a child apparently in the most 
hopeless state, it is said to have been remarked that 
there is no one symptom which indicates death with 
certainty, excepting slow breathing. 

In apoplexy, again, it is scarcely possible not to 
regard the symptoms as the efforts of nature to avert 
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immediate death. Extravasation of blood takes place 
to relieve that fulness of the vessds of the head 

which, but for such an event, would cause total ex- 

• 

tinction of life; absorption is then attempted, and 
finally, if this be accomplished, cicatrization of the 
cavity formed by the extravasation. If all this fail, 
paralysis ensues, producing either an immediate and 
painless death, or enabling life still to be prolonged 
by confining to one portion of the system the opera¬ 
tion of a morbific agency, which must otherwise haVe 
been general. 

In the efforts of nature to remove pus in suppura¬ 
tion of the liver — in the adhesions which follow 
inflammation of the pleura — in the adhesions by 
which, in aneurism, the part is fortified—and in the 
escape of gall-stones from the liver, or of bile into 
the blood, when its natiftal channel is obstructed, we 
see other instances of preservative power no less 
striking in their character. 

And all these symptoms are constantly quoted by 
physicians as beautiful illustrations of an ever active 
principle, at the very same time that they frequently 
shape their practice', not only as if no such principle 
existed, but as if they recognized something directly 
in opposition to it. Attempts to “ beat down” symp¬ 
toms, to “ stifle” or to “ counteract” them, are more 
common than any other. 

It is surprising that while the actions of the sys¬ 
tem are in so many instances regarded as preserva¬ 
tive, it should never have been inferred that they are 
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so in all, and that death, instead of being consequent 
upon their occiftrence, .takes place only because they 
can no longer be continued. The circumstance that 
they are accompanied with pain affords no proof of 
their being injurious, but directly the reverse, be¬ 
cause, if the symptoms which repel an injurious 
cause, and which remedy its effects, were not coinci¬ 
dent with disagreeable impressions, we should never 
know from what our ailments originated, or the way 
in which they might be avoided, or, indeed, of any¬ 
thing being the matter with us until we were removed 
by death. If, for instance, when a person takes 
unwholesome food, nature were to perform the task 
of getting rid of it, without, at the same time, in¬ 
ducing nausea and all the other disagreeable conse¬ 
quences of indigestion, there would be nothing to 
prevent him from indulging in similar food at the 
very next meal; but by the arrangement which ren¬ 
ders pain an accompaniment of the healing effort, he 
is furnished at one and the same time with the 
remedy and the warning. It will also be seen that, 
but for the pain thus induced, he would have no inti¬ 
mation of the necessity of resorting to the aid which 
medicine is intended to supply. Some instances 
have been known, in which, owing to a peculiar 
state of the nervous system, the sense of pain seems 
to have been suspended even at the very time that 
nature was engaged in the most urgent efforts, and 
which show the evils to which we should be liable if 
its monitions were withdrawn from us. Sir Gilbert 
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Blane records a case of a man who died of tetanus, 
and who, instead of experiencing a violent agony 
from the spasm, bad nothing but pleasurable sensa¬ 
tions. In this case, probably, tl^e patient was able, 
from mechanical signs, to detect that there was some¬ 
thing wrong, but apart from that circumstance, he 
would not, we may suppose, have obtained any ad¬ 
vice. There are many instances also of excited and 
insane persons having, during a suspension of this 
sense, chopped off their limbs and committed otheV 
injuries upon their persons, with manifest feelings of 
satisfaction. A case of paralysis of the sense of 
touch is detailed by Dr. Yelloly, in the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions , which illustrates in a striking 
manner the nature of the services which pain is in¬ 
tended to perform, and the evils that may arise from 
an insensibility to it. The patient, after suffering 
from a cold, lost the sense of touch in his hands up 
to his wrists, as well as in his feet and half way up 
the legs. “These parts,” says Dr. Yelloly, “are 
perfectly insensible to any species of injury, as cut¬ 
ting, pinching, scratching, or burning. He acciden¬ 
tally put one of his feet some time ago into boiling 
water, but was no otherwise aware of the high tem¬ 
perature than by finding the whole surface a complete 
blister upon removing it. No species of injury to a 
vesicated part of either hands or feet is felt by him. 
His hands are never free from blisters, which he gets 
by inadvertently putting them too near the fire ; and 
he has met with several severe burns, without being 
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aware of them. His skin, in general, heals very 
readily after being burnt or scalded in the most se- 
vere % way.” A case has been quoted from the fourth 
volume of the American Repository, where the hands 
and feet were affected in the same manner. “ The 
man was looking another way and cut his thumb 
off without knowing it; and when he looked at his 
hand again it was gone. This man frequently met 
with accidents from treading on things which he 
ought to have avoided. He had burns and wounds 
on his hands and feet.” 

The portion, therefore, of the symptoms of disease' 
which consists in pain, will be clearly recognized 
upon a little consideration, as only of a beneficial 
nature ; and as we have seen that in a vast number 
of cases, that portion which consists in modifications 
of function and structure is also beneficial, we have 
the best possible ground to infer that the whole in¬ 
tention of these actions of the system is purely to 
maintain the integrity of life, that nature, in all 
cases of invasion, adopts at once the best mode of 
repulsion and cure; that if defeated in one instance, 
she turns to other resources still to maintain th/e 
struggle, and that she only succumbs when her last 
energies are exhausted. 

If we are to regard the symptoms of disease as in 
themselves morbific, and leading to death rapidly, 
or otherwise, in proportion to their intensity, it will 
be hard to understand how it is, when they have once 
arisen, they ever, without the interference of modi- 
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cine, stop short of this termination. There is scarcely 
a disease, of the spontaneous cure of which some 
instances have not been recorded. Patients have 
passed through all the symptoms of consumption, 
paralysis, hydrocephalus, epilepsy, hydrophobia, &c., 
and at their termination have found themselves in 
health and safety. It may be said, that all at once 
the vital principle has asserted its power and sub¬ 
dued the symptoms; but the only proof we have of 
the existence of this power is actually derived from 
observing its operation in these very symptoms, or 
in others analogous to them. We should therefore, 
if we were to adopt this as an explanation, have to 
conclude that there are two classes of symptoms ob¬ 
servable in diseases, namely, those which are mani¬ 
festly set up by the vital power, and which are highly 
beneficial, and those which (although we have no 
evidence to the contrary) we are not able distinctly 
to trace as set up by the vital power, and which are 
exceedingly baneful:—the unfavourable assumption 
regarding the second class of symptoms being merely 
founded on the circumstance that we are unable to 
prove , as in the other case, ’that they operate bene¬ 
ficially.—A conclusion of this kind would be less 
rational than if, upon seeing twenty persons actively 
engaged amongst a number of sick, of whom we 
could trace a large proportion were administering 
medicines and doing all in their power to cure, we 
were to assume that the remainder, of whom we 
knew nothing, but who appeared to be engaged in 
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analogous efforts, were in reality attempting to 
murder. 

It seems, however, as if with regard to symptoms, 
some such belief as this is really entertained, for 
while in a majority of cases the employment of art 
is directed either to oppose or to disturb them, in¬ 
stances are still by no means rare, where the physi¬ 
cian recognizes them as efforts which he should aid 
and imitate. Speaking of gastric inflammation, one 
of the most severe disorders to which the system is 
liable, Dr. Craigie says, “ Opiates are sometimes 
useful, but they are by no means free from danger. 
They may mask and disguise those sensations which 
are the best guides the practitioner can have.” And 
again, with regard to ovarian inflammation, “ If, 
notwithstanding the use of such remedies the symp¬ 
toms continue little abated, it will be best to wait 
and trust to the powers of the constitution. If con¬ 
siderable or entire relief do not follow the first at¬ 
tempts to .cure the disease, the continuance of them 
may interrupt the efforts of nature .” Dr. Parry 
enumerates among salutary processes, re-action, shi- 
verings, convulsions, b’odily exercise, tears, sighing, 
gout, dyspepsia, formicatio, vertigo, corruscations, 
fever, loss of appetite and wasting; a collection of 
symptoms, which, if taken in a wide sense, might be 
made to include a large majority of all that have 
ever been known; and Dr Conolly, in alluding to 
this list, although not admitting its entire correctness, 
observes, that “illustrations of the salutary effects 
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of the greater number will so readily present them¬ 
selves to those familiar with pathological phenomena 
as to require no further observation.” He admits 
also that many cases of conversion of disease are to 
be referred to the same head. “Viewing the prin¬ 
ciple,” he further adds, “ in its widest extent, it may 
be said to be first exemplified in the convulsions of 
infancy; and it is exhibited for the last time, and 
ineffectually, in the convulsions so often preceding 
death.” 

A further reason for recognizing symptoms as, in 
all cases, friendly efforts, to be aided instead of being 
opposed, is found in the circumstance that' medicines 
given directly to counteract them are resisted by the 
system in a very extraordinary manner. Now we 
have seen that, whether there be two classes of 
symptoms, one beneficial and the other injurious, or 
only one class, and that wholly beneficial, there is a 
constant watchfulness of the vital power to seize 
hold of every means to enable it to repel an inju¬ 
rious influence. The contrivances used towards this 
end appear not only as if they proceeded from a sen¬ 
tient principle, but as if from a sentient principle far 
higher than any which the mind in its ordinary state 
is able to appreciate. Under such circumstances, 
we are led to consider that instantly upon the ad¬ 
ministration of a medicine calculated to remove the 
morbid condition, it would at once be welcomed, if 
we may use the term, by the vital power, and ap¬ 
plied to the utmost use it might be capable of ren- 
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dering. If, therefore, the symptoms constitute the 
evil, it is reasonable to infer that a medicine given to 
act against, or to disturb them, would not be suffered 
for one moment to lie idle; but we find that medi¬ 
cines adm i nistered with this purpose, not only fail 
to produce as powerful an effect as they would pro¬ 
duce on a person in health, but that, in a great num¬ 
ber of instances, the system refuses so completely to 
respond to them, that they may be poured in in 
almost incredible quantities without producing the 
slightest effect, or at least without producing any 
effect until the condition for which they were ad¬ 
ministered has been removed by other means, and 
the system has returned to its ordinary state. It is 
to be apprehended, moreover, that whenever mea¬ 
sures of this kind prove successful, and “ a cure” is 
effected by beating down the symptoms, the state of 
so-called amendment is only continued until the con¬ 
stitutional powers are sufficiently recovered from the 
check they have thus received to make a new effort 
of a still more urgent kind; while, in a vast number 
of cases, there can be no doubt that the contest of 

medicine against the symptoms is, when the former 
proves effective, rapidly terminated by death. The 
effects to be apprehended from the repulsion of symp-' 
toms is generally acknowledged when this repulsion 
takes place from accidental causes, but attempts 
towards the very same end are constantly used in 
medical practice. “ In Pyl's Memoirs ,” says Dr. 
Christison, “ there is a case which was attributed to 
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sulphate of zinc having been used as a lotion for a 
scabby eruption on the head. The subject was a 
child six years old, and otherwise healthy. The 
wash, which was a vinous solution, had not been'long 
applied before the child complained of acute burning 
pain of the head, which was followed by vomiting, 
purging, convulsions, and death in five hours. Ap¬ 
pearances of congestive apoplexy were found within 
the skull; and the reporter ascribes death to the 
wash having produced repulsion of the cutaneous 
disease, and determination of blood to the head.” 
“ The sensations produced in the irritative state of 
gastric mucous inflammation,” says Dr. Craigie, 
“ are often attempted to be relieved, or rather stifled, 
by the use of vinous or spirituous liquors ; and oc¬ 
casionally by opium or ether; but the effect of these 
agents is rather to suspend for a little the communi¬ 
cation between the affected organ and the sensorium, 
than to allay the irritation of the over-excited mem¬ 
brane.” In the treatment of gout, the application of 
cold water or ice, or immersion of the foot in cold 
water, is known to give relief; “ but the relief,” says 
Dr. Scudamore, “ is never so certain as the danger.” 
Finally, the following description by Dr. Elliotson 
of the struggle of medicine on one side, and symp¬ 
toms on the other, presenting, in the peculiarly clear 
and forcible style of the writer, a %eries of perplexi¬ 
ties which would be almost ludicrous if they related 
to a different subject, will serve as an instructive 
illustration in the same direction. 


K 
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“The great indication,” he says, “when phthisis 
is once established, is to subdue inflammation if we 
can. Besides this there is an indication, on the other 
hand) to support the strength by nourishing food and 
tonics; and a third indication is to subdue irritation 
by narcotics. It is necessary to attend to another 
indication;—the removal of urgent symptoms of va¬ 
rious kinds. 

“ We continually find a person sweating so pro¬ 
fusely, that his strength is thereby greatly diminished; 
and this may often be subdued by washing him all 
over with tepid vinegar and water, &c. We also 
frequently have to subdue another evacuation; which 
is purging. This, of course, is to be accomplished 
chiefly by astringents and opium. Unfortunately, 
the more we subdue one evacuation, the more we in¬ 
crease the other. Frequently, when we check the 
sweats, the purging becomes more intense; so that 
while lessening the sweating by tepid ablution, (with 
vinegar and water, for example,) it is safe to give 
astringents, lest diarrhoea should suddenly begin. 
Diarrhoea is one of the most tiresome symptoms in 
consumption; and very frequently astringents and 
opiates do not succeed in arresting it,—on account of 
the inflammatory state of the mucous membrane; 
and yet the patient is too weak to bear leeches, and 
suffers so much altogether, that it is very painful to 
apply blisters. Frequently the largest doses of opium 
(such as will produce great stupor), and the largest 
quantity of astringents (such as almost overload the 
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stomach ), have no tendency to check the diarrhoea. 
For a long time they may succeed; but at last, in 
most cases, the diarrhoea becomes so severe and 
obstinate, that they lose their effect. A remarkable 
large quantity of astringents and opium may he given 
with little or no benefit. However, we must do our 
best, and astringents and opium are certainly the best 
modes of checking the diarrhoea.” 

This resistance both to Antipathic and to Allopa¬ 
thic medicines (that is to say, to medicines intended 
either to oppose or to disturb existing symptoms), is 
worthy of the deepest consideration. It is known 
that the vital principle possesses a remarkable power 
of resisting injurious agents, and of causing matter 
to be poured forth to inclose them, and to prevent them 
from affecting the general system; and it is also 
known that, on the other hand, a singular suscepti¬ 
bility prevails towards those agents which are adapted 
to urgent wants. In the face of these facts, it seems 
hardly possible to misinterpret the circumstance that 
medicines, to subdue symptoms, may be often vainly 
administered, even in the largest doses.* 

* “ It will not surprise the reader,” observes the Medical Ga¬ 
zette, in a Review of Dr. Fergitsson’s Notes of a Professional 
Life, " when he meets with the following sentence, that Dr. Fcr- 
gusson should have" conceived a disgust to the use of strong reme¬ 
dies :—■* When I was last in the West Indies I was at pains to 
authenticate the records of a case of fever, where the patient had 
been made to swallow, previous to his decease, 960 grains of ca¬ 
lomel, without ever showing symptoms of salivation or constitu¬ 
tional affection in any way" 

K 2 
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The theory, then, suggested by the foregoing con¬ 
siderations in explanation of the action of Homoeo¬ 
pathic remedies, is this: namely—that there is a 
constant tendency of the system to resist the inva¬ 
sion of injurious causes; that owing to a singular 
and never-foiling watchfulness of the vital powers, 
the organs employed, and the contrivances resorted to 
to carry on this resistance, are always the most appro¬ 
priate that can be selected; and that pain, as an ac¬ 
companiment of these efforts, is to be regarded as a 
friendly monitor, constantly co-operating with them. 
That efforts of increasing violence only arise when 
minor efforts have been found to fail, and when no 
other means can be available; and that as each new 
attempt may prove unsuccessful, more complicated 
attempts will take place, till every power of resistance 
is exhausted;—and, finally, that as nature always 
selects the safest and most effectual mode of combat¬ 
ing morbific agents, and as these modes are mani¬ 
fested by the symptoms of pain and disturbance 
which she sets up, the task of those who undertake 
to aid her in the contest should be implicitly to follow 
her indications, so that when they observe an over¬ 
action of any organ, they should exhibit a medicine 
serving as the appropriate stimulus of that organ, 
and thus, by enabling it to perform, what it is ineffec¬ 
tually labouring to perform, cause the existing evil 
to be thrown off, and with it all disturbance to which 
it had given rise.* 

* Appendix E. The Theory of Re-action. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PRACTICE OF HOMCEOPATHY. 

Having completed our inquiry regarding both the 
principle and theory of Homoeopathy, our next point 
of interest is to ascertain the progress which has been 
made in its application. The existence of the law 
once recognized, it is for those who adopt it as their 
guide in practice, to discover, by careful observation, 
the way in which it may most efficiently be applied; 
but whatever success may attend the efforts made in 
this direction, it will be clearly seen that the results 
of such efforts can in no way affect the great prin¬ 
ciple to which they are subordinate. The law, for 
instance, which renders a certain amount of heat es¬ 
sential to the maintenance of animal life, would not 
be the less a law, supposing we were unable to de¬ 
termine what the amount of heat should be, and 
whether it might be best obtained by putting our¬ 
selves on the fire, by warming our rooms to the ave¬ 
rage temperature of the year, by exercise, or by any 
other means. We should know still that there never 
jyas life without heat, even though by our erroneous 
modes of applying heat, life might sometimes be ex- 
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tinguished. In like manner, we might know that 
disease can never he cured except in obedience to the 
Homoeopathic law, although our ignorance in en¬ 
deavouring to carry it out might sometimes be pro¬ 
ductive of evil. 

The question, however, of the immediate advan¬ 
tage to be derived from the discovery of the Homoe¬ 
opathic principle, must depend so completely upon the 
amount of knowledge obtained regarding the method 
in'which it should be practically applied, that it be¬ 
comes highly interesting to examine the nature and 
extent of the facts already collected on the point. 

It appears that when Hahnemann, having become 
satisfied of the truth of his discovery, first attempted 
to apply it in practice, he administered such medi¬ 
cines as he thought proper to prescribe, in doses of the 
usual amount. This was obviously the course na¬ 
tural for him to take, but a little experience soon 
convinced him that the effects thus produced were 
too strong; that there was a much greater suscepti¬ 
bility of the system to medicines administered in 
accordance with the symptoms than in opposition to 
them, or in disregard of them, and that it would con¬ 
sequently be necessary to lower the dose to an 
amount which, while it would eventually be followed 
by a perceptible improvement in the condition of the 
patient, would produce in its first action no distress¬ 
ing or dangerous result®. This step answered his 
expectations; and proceeding gradually in his reduc¬ 
tions, as he found them warranted by experience, he 
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was induced to resort to a mode of attenuating me¬ 
dicinal substances, which finally led him to results 
of the most surprising kind. 

This process of attenuation, which has since* been 
universally adopted in Homoeopathic practice, con¬ 
sists as follows:—With all mineral substances the 
process commences with trituration, by which they 
are reduced to a fine powder. .One grain of this 
powder is put into a small porcelain mortar, with 33 
grains of sugar of milk ; and after being mixed with 
a bone spatula, the mixture is pounded for a few 
minutes (six is the number used by Hahnemann, and, 
for the sake of uniformity, that number is generally 
adopted); after which it is detached from the bottom 
and sides of the mortar, and again pounded for six 
minutes more; 33 grains of the sugar of milk are 
then added, and the process is repeated as in the 
first instance; after which another quantity of 33 
grains of sugar of milk is added, and the same 
course pursued; thus making the attenuation MOO. 
In this manner the attenuation is carried to the one 
millionth part of a grain; and when a greater attenu¬ 
ation is required, the powders are dissolved in a 
mixture of alcohol and water. Vegetable juices or 
extracts are reduced to the state of a concentrated 
alcoholic tincture, of which one drop is mixed with 
99 of alcohol, and then shaken; one drdp of the di¬ 
lution thus effected, is next mixed with 99 drops of 
alcohol, and again shaken; and the same process is 
repeated until the required degree of dilution is ob- 
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tained. In general the dilution is carried to the 
decillionth part of a grain. 

Now, it is alleged by Hahnemann, and the allega¬ 
tion is confirmed by the testimony of every other 
physician by whom the Homoeopathic principle has 
been recognized, that medicines attenuated in this 
way, when administered in harmony with existing 
symptoms, are not only found effectual to the cure of 
disease, but that they are more safe and effectual in 
this form than in any other. It is also alleged, that 
although the lower dilutions manifest themselves by 
a more speedy action on the system than the higher 
ones, their effects are much less permanent and 
searching, and hence that many cases of deep-seated 
disease are observed to yield to medicines adminis¬ 
tered in high dilutions, such as the decillionth part 
of a grain, towards the removal of which the low 
dilutions, such as the hundredth or thousandth part 
of a grain, would be found comparatively power¬ 
less. 

A matter of this sort would seem to be one simply 
to be determined by experiment. As observations 
on the effects of medicines prepared in this way have 
never been made, of properly recorded, except by the 
practitioners who testify to the results just men¬ 
tioned, of course these parties can alone be qualified 
to speak as to their relative effects. This testimony 
is of the most satisfactory kind, and the minute 
doses are therefore generally employed. 

But it must be repeated, that the knowledge of 
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the amount of the dose proper to be administered, 
can have no bearing on the question of the existence 
of the Homoeopathic principle, any more, indeed, than 
the knowledge of the amount of force requisite to 
project an object to a given point could bear^on the 
question of the existence of the law of gravitation. 
If an individual, after recognizing the Homoeopathic 
law, should prefer to discard the experience of those 
who in practice have extensively applied 'that law 
during a period of many years, and to start from the* 
same point as that from which Hahnemann started 
when he first made his discovery, such an individual 
would be just as much an Homoeopathist as any one 
of those who are already enabled by experience to 
apply it widely to beneficial ends. 

It is, however, a singular fact, and one that will 
some day he looked hack upon with amazement, that 
the denial of the truth of Homoeopathy has been 
founded almost exclusively on the circumstance that 
Homoeopathic practitioners adopt the mode just de¬ 
tailed, of preparing and administering the medicines 
they employ. It is on this ground entirely that, by 
a vast number of persons possessing a reputation for 
scientific attainments, as well as for an ordinary 
amount of logical power, the cure of diseases by 
Homoeopathic means has been declared “ an impos¬ 
sibility.” It is true, that as the cures performed of 
late years by Homoeopathic practitioners are reported 
to have been produced by means of infinitesimal 
doses, it would be necessary, supposing we could 
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prove the impossibility of infinitesimal doses having 
any such effect, to discard these cures from our evi¬ 
dences of Homoeopathy; but still, so far from this 
bringing us to a conclusion of the “ impossibility” of 
the doctrine being true, there would remain abundant 
evidence to establish a strong presumption in its 
favour. Hahnemann became a Homoeopathist long 
before he entertained an idea of the efficacy of medi¬ 
cines in infinitesimal doses, and the rejection of a 
consideration of the facts which led him to promul¬ 
gate the existence of the Homoeopathic law, on the 
ground that the discovery has since, according to the 
ideas of some people, been applied in a manner that 
could not by possibility have yielded any satisfactory 
result, is a proceeding so utterly unreasonable, as to 
give rise, when we consider the extent to which it 
has been carried by the leaders of opinion in the 
medical and scientific world, to feelings of deep 
humiliation. 

Since, however, our evidences of the truth of 
Homoeopathy would be greatly weakened by the 
withdrawal of that portion which consists in the 
cures performed by Homoeopathic practitioners, it 
is desirable to inquire what grounds really exist for 
throwing doubt upon the efficacy of the doses they 
have employed. 

Now it is difficult to conceive the reasons which 
have induced this doubt. Medicines are given to act 
upon the various tissues of the human frame, and 
even the coarsest of these tissues present a delicacy 
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of structure which it is impossible for us more than 
faintly to appreciate. A little reflection, indeed, 
will convince us that there must be some portions of 
our organization, of the fineness of which the human 
mind would be inadequate to form the slightest con¬ 
ception. It will also appear that these structures 
are of far higher importance towards the maintenance 
of life than the coarser and more outward portions of 
the frame, and that disease becomes dangerous and 
severe in proportion to the extent to which they are- 
affected. In the most deep-seated affections, there¬ 
fore, it is to these tissues that the powers of medicine 
have to be directed : and when we know that medi¬ 
cinal substances, like all material bodies, are infi¬ 
nitely divisible; that we can never by any process 
reduce them to atoms so fine but that they might 
still be infinitely reduced; it seems at once obvious, 
that if we wisb them to reach and to act upon those 
parts to which I have alluded, and in relation to 
some of the delicate machinery of which the finest 
atom to be attained from our very highest attenua¬ 
tions would appear coarse and ponderable, we must 
endeavour to bring them not only into a finer state 
than that in which they are ordinarily used, but into 
a state of exiguity far beyond anything to which we 
have been accustomed in dealing with coarser struc¬ 
tures. It is simply, in fact, proportioning the deli¬ 
cacy of our agents to the delicacy of the instruments 
upon which they are to operate. 

“ From the rapidity and infinite variety of the 
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phenomena of perception,” says Sir Humphrey Davy, 
“ it seems extremely probable that there must he in 

the brain and nerves matter of a nature far more 

* 

subtle and refined than anything discovered in them 
by observation and experiment; and that the imme¬ 
diate connexion between the sentient principle and 
the body may be established by kinds of ethereal 
matter which can never be made evident to the 
senses.” * 

That this view is a correct one, few will be dis¬ 
posed to question. “ We cannot entertain a doubt,” 
Sir Humphrey Davy further observes, “ but that 
every change in our sensations and ideas must be 
accompanied with some corresponding change in the 
organic matter of the body;” and when it is thus 
considered that our very thoughts must, in order to 
their permanence and manifestation in this life, be 
impressed on our nervous system, and that the recur¬ 
rence of some specific idea, through, perhaps, a trivial 
accidental circumstance, after a lapse of forty or fifty 
years, or the remembrance of a particular spot seen 
only once during our lives, or of some slight melody, 
or of a particular odour or taste, must all depend 
upon certain conditions of our material structure 
caused at the time of the occurrence of the events to 
which they relate, we see at once how completely we 
are carried beyond the bounds of our ordinary con¬ 
ceptions, and how ignorant or thoughtless those per- 
* Consolations in Travel, p 214. 
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sons must be who assert, that if coarse agents will 
not reach and act upon the higher structures of the 
system, it is “impossible” and “incredible” that 
finer ones should succeed. 

A vast number of curious circumstances are upon 
record, showing even the minutest ideas of the mind 
to be connected with certain physical conditions. “A 
few years ago,” says Dr. Mason Good, in his Study 
of Medicine, “ A man with brain fever was taken 
into St. Thomas’s Hospital; and as he grew better, 
spoke to his attendants, but in a language they did 
not understand. A Welch milk-woman, going by 
accident into the ward, heard him, answered him, and 
conversed with him. It was then found that the 
patient was by birth a Welchman ; but had left his 
native land in his youth, forgotten his native dialect, 
and used English for the last thirty years. Yet in 
consequence of this fever, he had now forgotten the 
English tongue, and suddenly recovered the Welch.” 
Dr. Abercrombie, likewise, quotes the case of a lady, 
who, when in a state of delirium, spoke a language 
which nobody about her understood, but which was 
also discovered to be Welch. None of her friends 
could form any conception of the manner in which 
she had become acquainted with that language; but, 
after much inquiry, it was discovered, that in her 
childhood she had a nurse who was a native of a 
district on the coast of Brittany, the dialect of which 
is closely analogous to Welch. The lady had at that 
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time learnt a good deal of this dialect; but had en¬ 
tirely forgotten it for many years before this attack 
of fever. 

it is well known that the faculty of absorption is 
observed to take place with the greatest facility in 
those tissues which are characterized by a fine and 
delicate structure and great vascularity; and it is ob¬ 
vious that, according to the minuteness of the medi¬ 
cinal agent must be the facility with which it is re¬ 
ceived into these parts. So far, therefore, from there 
being anything wonderful in the circumstance of the 
infinitesimal doses of the Homoeopathists producing 
effects such as have never been observed to arise 
from the administration of the medicines in a coarser 
form, it would be, to those who consider the facts 
just referred to, and who are accustomed to contem¬ 
plate “the mysterious and recondite phenomena of 
organized beings,” a legitimate source of surprise if 
such circumstances were not observable. Some of 
the vessels of the system must be so small, that a 
hair in comparison with them would probably present 
as much difference in relative size as there is between 
a needle and the mast of a ship; and it is upon 
structures such as these that medicines are frequently 
required to act. In the casS of the man in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, for instance, who during the 
height of a fever began speaking the Welch lan¬ 
guage, which he had forgotten for twenty or thirty 
years, it is evident that the morbific agency was 
operating powerfully on the delicate parts which had 
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received his first impressions of this language, and 
which still were fitted, under a certain degree of ex¬ 
citement, to act as instruments of the will in enabling 
him to utter it. Now, supposing it an object to affect 
these parts by medicine, which mode of administer¬ 
ing them would a rational person—even without re¬ 
ference to experience, but merely judging from what 
he would consider probable —be disposed to regard 
with the most favourable anticipations'? Knowing 
the delicacy of the human system, and the avidity 
with which nature at once seizes upon all aids to 
restore it from peril, would he be disposed to feel 
surprise upon a medicine, known to have a particular 
relation to the affected organ, and divided into atoms 
so small as to bear some relation to the delicacy of 
that organ, being found to produce a palpable effect, 
while comparatively crude masses of the same sub¬ 
stance would produce nothing but disturbance to the 
coarser structures, which structures would imme¬ 
diately perform an effort to neutralize or expel them?* 
That an assertion should ever have been made, to the 
effect that it is “incredible” that atoms rendered 
small by trituration or succussion should have the 
power of affecting portions of the frame, which 
larger particles would be unable to reach, is itself 
almost incredible; and might be so regarded, but for 
the familiar instances which exist of the mode in 

* “ When poisons have been taken in a state of minute division, 
it is singular how ineffectual vomiting proves in expelling them 
from the stomach. "-r-Christison. 
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which the most obvious inferences, in relation to new 
doctrines, have ever been received. The man who 
should assert it to be incredible that a mustard-seed 
could be made to enter the tube of a thermometer, 
because he had just tried in vain to insert a bullet, 
would be equally rational with those who reject the 
infinitesimal dilutions on the ground of the impossi¬ 
bility of their producing any effect. 

But that which renders the ridicule ‘ bestowed on 
the infinitesimal doses, by so-called scientific persons, 
still more surprising, is, that even the obvious consi¬ 
derations which have just been presented are not 
needed to give rise to a supposition of their efficacy, 
since, setting aside any process of abstract reasoning, 
there is enough in the ordinary phenomena of na¬ 
ture to enable the mere observer of daily occurrences 
to arrive at a conclusion regarding the “ possibility” 
of these doses proving effective. We all know that 
a moderate sized pebble may be applied to the sur¬ 
face of the eye without producing any unpleasant 
effect; while, if the same pebble were reduced to a 
powder, and one atom of that powder were applied 
to the same part, the most unendurable symptoms 
would immediately arise. We know, too, that persons 
may often be exposed to an atmosphere abounding 
with coarse dust, and suffer no injury to their health; 
while there are some trades in which the workmen 
are exposed to dust of a similar but much finer kind, 
which almost invariably induce consumption. Par¬ 
ticles of steel, again, are known to produce equally 
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injurious effects; and these effects seem to become 
more serious in proportion tp the power which the 
particles, by reason of their fineness, may possess of 
insinuating themselves into the organization. 

To medical men instances in point must, of course, 
be abundantly familiar. Theories have even been 
put forward of most, if not all, diseases being the 
productions of insects, and as it has been said that 
nature has provided every animal with other animals 
to prey upon it, such speculations could not have been 
met with without suggesting ideas concerning the 
infinitesimal agencies going on in the system; since, 
if it can be supposed that diseases such as cancer, 
&c., may be the production of an insect not yet de¬ 
tected by the microscope, and that this insect may have 
other beings preying upon it, and these again others, 
the belief that none but gross and ponderable influ¬ 
ences can affect the system must soon become weak¬ 
ened, and the idea that medicines require to be “finely 
touched” in order to lead to such “ fine issues” as 
the destruction of these agencies, must come to ap¬ 
pear a natural, instead of a preposterous one. 

The effects, too, of poisonous agents in infini¬ 
tesimal doses are matters of common experience. A 
story is related in the London Magazine , of small¬ 
pox having been derived from a body which had been 
thirty years in the grave; and a statement was made 
by Dr. J enner, and repeated by Dr. Adams, that a boy 
attending a grave-digger, while he was re-opening 
ground in which, ten years before, a person dead of 
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small-pox had been interred, was soon after, in due 
course attacked by the disease, which, from every in¬ 
quiry, he could have derived from no other source.* 
Nettle-rash, of a very intense description, has been 
known to have been produced by one tea-spoonful of 
the water in which mussels had been boiled. A case 
is on record of a person made asthmatic by the smell 
of guinea-pigs; and another, where contact with the 
fur of a hare would produce illness for several days 
afterwards. There is a curious case, also, mentioned 
on the authority of Dr. King of Brighton, who dined 
one day in company with a lady who went into con¬ 
vulsions as soon as her plate was put before hen, 
owing to its containing some peas which had been 
boiled with mint. She was carried out of the room, 
and did not entirely recover all the evening. In 
cases of this sort, of course, there must have been a 
strong predisposition on the part of the patients; but 
this does not alter their value as illustrations of the 
general efficacy of infinitesimal doses, because the 
Homoeopathists maintain that medicines should, in 
all cases, be administered in harmony with existing 
predispositions. Certain odours, as musk, the odour 
of the rose, various flowers, &c., are, in many asth¬ 
matics, followed by distinct fits; and exposure to 
effluvia or subtle vapours, as those of ipecacuanha, 
sealing-wax, and other burning substances, frequently 
produces similar consequences. Dr. Bree mentions 
the case of a gentleman, who stated that he never 
* Adamson Morbid Poisons. 
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slept in the town of Kilkenny without being attacked 
by asthma; while the late Lerd Ormond rarely es¬ 
caped a fit when he slept in any other place. There 
is a case equally remarkable, showing the effects of 
ipecacuanha in this disease, recorded by Dr. Scott, 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1776. The 
patient was the wife of an apothecary, and became 
subject to regular attacks of asthma after her mar¬ 
riage. For some years no particular cause was 
suspected; but it was at length discovered that the 
paroxysm invariably came on when ipecacuanha was 
powdered in the shop. This practice was accordingly 
discontinued, and she continued well eight or ten 
years; until one day, when her husband again 
brought home some powdered ipecacuanha, and 
opened the packet in order to put the drug into a 
bottle, “ his wife not being far off at the time, and 
in perfect health.” This occasioned a most violent 
fit of asthma, which lasted eight days, becoming 
better during the day, and much worse at night. 

The effects of malaria, in penetrating the system, 
and giving rise, in some instances, to rapidly fatal 
symptoms, are also well known. Yet no one has 
ever been able to detect any specific matter of con¬ 
tagion, although many attempts have been made. 
“ It is said that an inveterate ague was produced by 
the canal at Versailles, though it was ^little larger 
than a fish-pond. At Havre de Grace the soldiers 
were once known to be giddy, and to experience 
violent headache, five minutes after they had ap- 

l 2 
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proached the ditches, and then they had violent lever. 
It is the opinion of Ds. M‘Cul!och, and also that of 
several Italian physicians, that a single inspiration 
of malaria may be quite sufficient to cause disease. 
Laneisi says, that as thirty ladies and gentlemen were 
making an excursion of pleasure up the Tiber, the 
wind suddenly shifted to the south, coming over the 
Pontine Marshes; and twenty-nine were instantly 
taken ill, only one escaping.” Indeed, so subtle is 
its influence, that, in the case of vessels lying off an 
unhealthy shore, the difference of half a cable’s 
length from the coast has caused vessels to suffer or 
escape. “ Dr. M'Culloch mentions that malaria 
easily unites with fogs and clouds; and concludes, 
that as far as these will go, so far may the malaria 
extend. He has found records in ships’ books of 
malaria having produced fever at a distance of five 
or six miles or more from the shore. He says, also, 
that it is well known that points on the coasts of 
Suffolk and Norfolk and the eastern coast of Scotland 
have ague, though there is no local source of malaria 
for many miles; and that there are some points 
where there is no source of malaria for even a greater 
distance than that; and therefore he contends, that it 
must be brought from Holland and the northern 
shores of the Continent.”* 

If it is strange in these days, when the wondrous 
world of a single drop of water has been made fami¬ 
liar to the common eye by the improvements in the 
* Elliotson. 
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microscope, and when the daguerreotype presents us 
with pictures instantaneously .painted by the invisible 
hand of nature, that even the vulgar should fall,' into 
the absurdity of supposing the greatness of results 
necessarily to be in proportion to the coarseness of the 
instrument; how much more must it excite our sur¬ 
prise, that professional persons, who are not only 
familiar with the action of infinitesimal agents, but 
who are called upon day by day to consider the ope¬ 
ration of such agents and to apply a treatment in 
relation to them, should with still greater vehemence 
commit themselves to such a view. 

And not merely is the doctrine of the operation of 
minute atoms of medicine on the human frame sup¬ 
ported by accidental analogies, but it is abundantly 
demonstrated by the results of experiments performed 
by medical and chemical philosophers, irrespective of 
Homoeopathic practice. Metallic medicines, for in¬ 
stance, are known to be inert, unless oxidated; so 
that, although death may be produced from the 
smallest quantities of the oxides of mercury, copper, 
&c., they may otherwise be taken in large quantities 
without any deleterious effect. Many persons have 
swallowed copper coins, and retained them for weeks, 
without having any symptom of poisoning with cop¬ 
per;. and large quantities of fluid mercury have also 
been repeatedly swallowed, and proved harmless. 
Now there is reason to believe that this development 
of power by oxidation must arise in great measure, 
if not entirely, from the action of the oxygen in 
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overcoming the cohesion of the original mass, and 
thus rendering practicable its absorption into the sys¬ 
tem ; _ and supposing this to be the case, it would 
present us at once with a beautiful illustration of the 
consequences of minute division. But there are yet 
further instances which bear upon the point. The 
effects of mercury are exemplified to a remarkable 
degree when it is inhaled in the form of vapour. 
“ Corrosive sublimate,” says Dr. Christison, “ when 
incautiously sublimed in chemical experiments, has 
been often known to cause serious effects• and a 
case of salivation and gangrene of the mouth ending 
fatally is recorded of a chimney-sweeper, after clean¬ 
ing a gilder’s chimney, during which operation he 
felt a disagreeable sense of tightness in the throat. 
Dr. Coldstream, of Leith, informed Dr. Christison, 
that while subliming about twenty-four grains of cor¬ 
rosive sublimate with the blow-pipe, when a student, 
he and several of his fellow-apprentices were seized 

with painful constriction of the throat; several had 

headache, and one had sickness and vomiting. 

And even the mere vapours arising from metallic 
mercury at the ordinary temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere, have been found to produce the worst species 
of mercurialism. “ One of the most striking ex¬ 
amples known of the baneful effects of mercury thus 
gradually insinuated into the system, occurred in the 
well-known accident which befel his Majesty’s ships 
Triumph and Phipps. These vessels were carrying 
home, in 1810, a large quantity of quicksilver, saved 
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from the wreck of a ship near Cadiz, when, by some 
accident, several of the bags were burst, and the 
mercury spilled. On the voyage home the whole 
crews of both vessels were more or less severely sali¬ 
vated ; two died; many were dangerously ill,—all 
the copper articles on board became amalgamated,— 
■all the rats, mice, cockroaches and other insects, 
as well as a canary-bird, and several fowls, and all 
the larger animals, such as cats, dogs, goats, and 
sheep, were destroyed.” Results equally serious have 
been caused by the fumes of other metallic substances. 
There is a story told of Paracelsus, to the effect that, 
being one day put out of temper by an acquaintance, 
he made him hold his nose over an alembic in which 
arsenic was subliming; and that the object of this 
•severe joke nearly lost his life in consequence. “ An 
apothecary of Colberg, while subliming arsenic, had 
not been careful enough to avoid the fumes; and was 
soon after seized with frequent fainting, tightness in 
the preecordia, difficult breathing, inextinguishable 
thirst, parched throat, great restlessness, watching, 
and pains in the feet. He had afterwards profuse 
daily perspiration, and palsy of the legs; and several 
months elapsed before he got entirely wellGehlen, 
the celebrated German chemist, died from accidentally 
inhaling a small portion of arseniuretted hydrogen; 
and in consequence of this accident, few chemists 
venture to prepare it. Gold, which in the state of 
hydrochlorate produces distressing effects, even in 
doses so small as the tenth of a grain, gives rise in 
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the fulminating state to symptoms still more serious. 
Lead, also,' in vapour, is more dangerous than in any 
other form. 

With regard to other medicines, the process of de¬ 
veloping their power is effected by dissolving them. 
“ Poisons,” Dr. Christison*further observes, “ act the 
more energetically the more minutely they are divided,- 
and hence most energetically when in solution. Some 
which are very energetic in their fluid state, hardly 
act at all when undissolved. Morphia, the alkaloid 
of opium, may be given in powder to a dog without 
injury in a dose which, if dissolved in oil or alcohol, 
would soon kill several. Previously dissolving poi¬ 
sons favours their action in two ways,—by diffusing 
them quickly over a large surface, and by fitting 
them for entering the bibulous vessels.” 

It will perhaps be observed, as regards the dilution 
of medicines, that it is customary under the. present 
practice, to administer in this way such as are solu¬ 
ble. But it must be noticed, that the aggregation of 
the particles in the mixtures ordinarily prescribed is, 
comparatively, but slightly reduced, in consequence 
of the large amount of medicine proportioned to the 
water or other material through which it is distributed. 
If, for instance, a powder were reduced to a paste, 
the cohesion of its particles would only very partially 
be overcome; if it were reduced to a thick liquid, 
the cohesion, although much further reduced, Vould 
still be very considerable, and further reductions 
might therefore be carried on with the certainty of 
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rendering the aggregation of the medicinal substance 
much less perfect, and of thus reducing its atoms to 
a minuteness in which they might be alone capable 
of penetrating the finer tissues of the body. The 
operation of these circumstances has in fact been dis¬ 
tinctly observed. “ A small dose of concentrated 
oxalic acid,” says Dr. Christison, quoting from the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal , “ acts 
feebly as an irritant or corrosive; moderately diluted, 
it quickly enters the blood and causes speedy death.” 

From the foregoing remarks, the blindness of 
those who fall into the absurdity of ridiculing the 
exhibition of medicine in infinitesimal doses, will be 
sufficiently seen. A little reflection will show, that 
if ever ridicule might legitimately be resorted to in 
the discussion of a scientific subject, nothing could be 
found more calculated to provoke it than the manner 
in which medicinal mixtures of all kinds have hitherto 
been poured into the system ; and that by the light 
derived from the facts now ascertained regarding the 
action of minute doses, many circumstances in con¬ 
nexion with the qualities of remedial agents may for 
the first time be explained. The repulsive odour and 
taste which have hitherto warned us in vain, will 
now be received in their true meaning.* The reason 

* “ Even a small quantity of corrosive sublimate, either in the 
solid or fluid state, and considerably diluted, has so strong and so 
horriolc a taste, that I should think no one could swallow it in a 
form capable of causing much irritation in the stomach, without 
being at once made sensible by the taste that he had taken some¬ 
thing unusual and injurious. People have, in fact, been occasion- 
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why many agents of supposed value have hitherto 
remained useless, will also he understood, and we 
shall no longer have to deplore that the curative 
powers of such medicines as digitalis, hydrocyanic 
acid, phosphorus, arsenic, &c., must rest for the most 
part undeveloped, or be sought only at the greatest 
risk, owing to the danger of administering them in 
crude preparations. “ Regarding the use of digitalis 
in inflammatory diseases,” says Dr. Elliotson, “I 
know some say they can cure inflammatory affections 
with it, unaided by venesection;—but I have really 
a horror of digitalis. I have seen so many people 
die suddenly under its use, that whether they died 
from it or not, it is a medicine of which I am parti¬ 
cularly shy.” A grain and a half of phosphorus has 
been known to prove fatal, and owing to the uncer¬ 
tainty and occasional severity of its operation, this 
medicine has been expelled from most modern phar¬ 
macopoeias. Dr. Paterson has reported the case of a 
female aged 19, who was killed by a dose of one 
grain of the muriate of morphia.* Two-thirds of a 
grain of hydrochlorate of palladium, when introduced 
through a vein, will kill dogs in a minute; and a 
single drop of hydrocyanic acid will instantly produce 
the same effect. Even the medicines in more ordi¬ 
nary use are liable, under certain circumstances, as 

ally thus warned of their danger while in the act of swaHfcwing 
the poison, and have consequently stopped in litnc to prevent fatal 
consequences .”—Christison on Poisons. 

* Monthly Journal of Medical Science, Sept. 1846, p. 191. 
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they are now administered, to lead to results instan¬ 
taneously fatal. A case is on record of an infant, 
three days old, being killed in twenty-four hours, by 
two drops and a half of laudanum. 

Before concluding the present remarks on the 
practice of Homoeopathy, it is necessary to point 
out two additional novelties which characterize 
that practice, and which strike the reason not only 
as obvious improvements in the modes of applying 
medicines, but as absolutely essential to be adopted 
in all medical treatment, professing to proceed on a 
scientific plan. The first of these is, that Homoeo¬ 
pathic practitioners never administer more than 
one medicine at a time; and the second, that each 
medicine is given to be dissolved upon the tongue, 
instead of being taken into the stomach. It will 
be obvious, that when medicines are administered 
in mixtures, it must always be impossible to ascer¬ 
tain how much of the effects which follow are to be 
attributed to one ingredient, or how much to an¬ 
other ; and also to feel certain that, like a number 
of sounds mingled together without a knowledge of 
their proper relation, they will not produce intole¬ 
rable discord where harmony should alone be aimed 
at. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that of all 
the. causes which have encumbered medicine with 
“contradictory facts and loose speculations,” and 
which have prevented its advance, as compared with 
other sciences, this has been the most serious. When 
success, or apparent success, has in any case been 
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achieved, the practitioner has been rendered little 
wiser than before; and it is therefore common to meet 
in medical hooks with instances where the lamentable 
influence of these circumstances in retarding know¬ 
ledge is fully admitted and lamented. Dr. Craigie, 
writing on catarrhal consumption, a disease “ on the 
proper mode of managing which, professional opinion 
has varied much,” and regarding which, therefore, 
every clear fact is of the highest importance, thus 
writes: “ One decided case of recovery under the use 
of the caustic issue I saw effected; but it must be 
mentioned that it was employed after blood-letting, 
and along with various other adjuvants”—so that we 
are still in the dark whether the caustic issue, the 
blood-letting, or some one of the various other ad¬ 
juvants is to be regarded as the healing agent. Dr. 
Elliotson again, speaking of anaemia, or want of blood, 
a disease which occurred some years since in a pecu¬ 
liarly marked form, amongst some workmen in the 
gallery of a coal-pit, near Valenciennes, remarks, 
“ Mercury was first given, and did the patients a great 
deal of harm. Subsequently, great advantage was 
gained by the exhibition of iron. I must mention 
that Dr. Combe, in the treatment of a similar case, 
used both the sulphate and the carbonate of iron; but 
he does not mention the doses, or the length of time 
they were given. Mercury, which appeared to be in¬ 
jurious in France, was also exhibited, as well as a 
number of other drugs ; so that the iron did not appear 
to have a fair chance." The same writer, subsequently 
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treating of a disease of the skin, termed “ ichthyosis,” 
fully recognizes the only scientific way in which me¬ 
dicines can be tested, but it is remarkable that itjias 
been left entirely to Homoeopathic practitioners to en¬ 
force its general adoption. “ In this disease,’’ he re¬ 
marks, “ pitch made into pills is said to do good. At 
the same time that I employed this treatment I had 
the patient rubbed over with olive-oil. In this way he 
got well. Of course, I was quite in uncertainty as to 
whether it was the internal or the external medicine 
that did him good; and being told that he had a 
brother in a similar state, I requested that he also 
might come and be cured. I gave him pitch only, 
but he was no better for it. I then left it off, and had 
him oiled, and this answered completely.” 

With regard to the practice of pouring medicines 
into the stomach, an organ, it may be presumed, 
whose office it is to receive only alimentary sub¬ 
stances, and which usually makes every effort to 
eject all other articles, little need be said. The 
manner in which medicinal agents enter th? system 
in the form of vapour and other ways, as well as 
the action of malaria, and the contagious properties 
of disease, confirm the supposition which naturally 
arises from a knowledge of the functions of the 
stomach, namely, that as a general rule, it is not 
through this organ that medicines can act most power¬ 
fully and beneficially. 

The facts and considerations brought forward in 
this chapter lead to the conclusion that the mode of 
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practice adopted by the Homoeopathists is consistent 
in all its parts with reason and experience, and that 
the,ordinary mode must necessarily be attended with 
a high degree of uncertainty and danger. But apart 
from the conviction which we thus arrive at, by a 
reference to reason and facts, there is an indirect 
testimony to the advantages of the infinitesimal 
doses, of a very striking kind. Almost from the 
earliest struggles of the Homoeopathic practitioners, 
down to the present time, the outcry they have had 
to meet has been for the most part exclusively 
directed against these doses,—and not in reality 
against the system of Homoeopathy, the discussion 
of which has, as far as possible, been adroitly merged 
in the question of the doses, with which intrinsically 
it has nothing to do. Now the success which has 
attended this mode of presenting the subject, not 
only to gross-minded and ignorant people, but to 
those from whom more reflection might be looktd 
for, has been fully shown. On all hands, it is the 
use of the small doses which excites a disinclination 
to examine the system, and enlists Imagination (the 
most active foe of science), to aid the opposition; 
for no one can “ imagine,” after the world has been 
accustomed for centuries to believe quantity to be 
the grand consideration in medicine, that such doses 
can have any effect. It is therefore obvious that 
the Homoeopathists, from the time of their very first 
movement, must have seen that their great stum¬ 
bling-block would lie in this direction; and it is 
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consequently pretty evident that nothing could have 
induced them to persist in their peculiar mode of 
practice but that sort of conviction which, being 
founded on a daily and hourly cognizance of facts, 
is no more to be laughed down than is the fact of 
our existence. It may be said that the mode was 
adopted as necessary to attract attention, but surely 
the doctrine of Homoeopathy itself was sufficiently 
startling to do this; and moreover, when it was 
found that, instead of attracting attention, it met 
with nothing but ridicule, and actually deterred 
people from giving attention to the doctrine with 
which it was allied, nothing but conviction could 
have supported its promulgators in their obstinate 
adherence to it. Perhaps, however, it will be urged 
that, although it was palpably calculated to excite 
ridicule, and to prevent attention from being given 
to Homoeopathy itself, yet, as Homoeopathy is an 
error, it is necessary for those who practise it, in 
order that they may not produce serious results, to 
give medicines that shall lead to no result whatever. 
But this again would be fallacious, because the great 
amount of ridicule has been directed against the 
high dilutions, and it would have been perfectly 
consistent with all ordinary ideas of safe practice for 
the Homoeopathists to have limited their doses to 
the twentieth or tenth part of a grain, (and in cases 
such as syphilis, ague, &c.,which are at present treated 
homceopathically by the old practitioners, even this 
limitation would not have been necessary,) and entirely 
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to have given up their doctrine about quadrillionths 
and decillionths. 

We thus gain, indirectly, a testimony in favour of 
the infinitesimal doses, which of itself is sufficient 
to induce an impression of their efficacy in the minds 
of all by whom it shall be calmly weighed.^ To 
believe that the entire band of Homoeopathic prac¬ 
titioners who are now labouring in every part of 
the civilized world, and who all hold legal diplomas 
(a large proportion of them from the first colleges in 
existence), can be thus perfectly united in propagating 
a fraud or delusion, not only of a motiveless kind, 
but absolutely injurious to their interests, must re¬ 
quire indeed an enormous stock even of that kind of 
credulity which is more complete than any other, 
and which, as it is entirely peculiar to the minds of 
those who distinguish themselves by their opposition 
to new truths, has been aptly termed “ the credulity 
of unbelief.” 
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CHAPTER V[ 

ON THE OPPOSITION TO IIOMGSOPATHY. 

It is known that, from the time of its first enun¬ 
ciation to the present day, the doctrine of the exist¬ 
ence of a Homoeopathic law has been generally 
received with anger and derision; and those who 
have given attention to the preceding chapters will 
now, perhaps, feel disposed to ask, “ Can it be simply 
by maintaining the principle and practice thus stated, 
that the Homoeopathic practitioners have drawn 
upon themselves the unmitigated opposition of their 
professional colleagues *?—and has there not, at all 
events, been some strong argument brought forward 
to justify this opposition, which remains yet to be 
noticed t ?” I can only answer that I am not aware 
of any such argument having at any time been at¬ 
tempted. 

But it may probably be suggested that, although 
a clear refutation of the Homoeopathic doctrines 
may never have been put forward, it is to be in¬ 
ferred that the majority of the medical profession 
must have seen plainly that such refutation is by no 
means difficult, before they would have ventured to 

M 
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vituperate its advocates, or to refuse to test their 
allegations:—that, in fact, it is out of the question 
to suppose that a large body of enlightened men 
engaged in the pursuit of a liberal profession, would 
almost unanimously reject a doctrine, of the truth of 
which they have been specially qualified, by educa¬ 
tion and habit, to form a judgment, unless they 
could distinctly detect that some gross error lies be¬ 
neath it. 

That these assumptions will not hold good, 
may, however, be explicitly shown. There is quite 
enough upon record regarding the treatment which 
former discoverers in medicine have received at the 
hands of the profession to render it plain, not only 
that such opposition as that which is now directed 
against Homoeopathy may be carried on from the 
merest prejudice, but that the profession are unfor¬ 
tunately prone to such proceedings, and that these 
are, consequently, just what the promulgators of 
any new truth must in the first instance prepare to 
encounter. 

It has been objected by the opponents of Homoe¬ 
opathy, as well as by the opponents of other new 
doctrines at present attracting the attention of the 
world, that they are quite sick of hearing the names 
of Galileo, Harvey, Jenner, &c., constantly cited, 
since it is in the power of every impostor, the 
moment he is discredited, to find in their fate a 
parallel to his own. But although the fact that 
these discoverers were ridiculed and persecuted 
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does not prove that every one who is treated in the 
same way must necessarily be, as honest and great as 
they were, it must nevertheless always be remem¬ 
bered, that it forms an unanswerable reply to those 
who bring forward the opposition even of the entire 
body of the medical profession, as an argument of the 
slightest weight against any new doctrine whatever. 
At the same time, also, it does really furnish an in¬ 
direct testimony in favour of the doctrine against 
which it is levelled; because there is hardly any ex¬ 
ception in the history of discoveries where such op¬ 
position has not been experienced; and it is natural 
to expect, that each new truth will meet with the 
same reception that has been accorded to its kindred. 
We know that a vast number of new follies in medi¬ 
cine have not only escaped persecution, but have been 
well thought of, or, at all events, tolerated until they 
died a natural death ; but we do not know that new 
and momentous truths have at any time met with 
similar indulgence. 

It is both right and desirable, therefore, for the 
advocates of Homoeopathy, so long as it is sought to 
bring the condemnation of the majority of the pro¬ 
fession as an argument against it, constantly to 
remind the public, that this condemnation, if of any 
weight at all, is of weight only in favour of the sys¬ 
tem ; that it is no reproach to any men to have the 
same hostility directed against them as that which 
caused Harvey to be regarded as a “ quack,” and 
Sydenham as a “murderer,” or that made Jennev 
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“ the mark for all to hit atthat caused the books 
of Aristotle to be burnt, and also those of Descartes; 
thaj represented Linnaeus and Buffon as putting for¬ 
ward impieties likely to ruin religion and morality ; 
that caused Ambrose Pare to be hooted at for intro¬ 
ducing the ligature in cases of amputation, as a sub¬ 
stitute for boiling pitch; that represented those who 
prescribed quinine as “ unfit to practiseand, 
finally, that drove Dr. Gall, as it drove Hahnemann, 
from his country, to seek elsewhere toleration and 
hospitality. 

It must be remembered, too, that in each of these 
cases the hostility which rose up was believed at the 
time of its fury, as it is now believed in the case of 
Homoeopathy, to be perfectly justifiable, and conse¬ 
quently, quite different in character from that which 
had been directed against preceding truths; so that 
the applicability of the lesson furnished by the hu¬ 
miliating results of previous intolerance has invariably 
been denied by those who have had most need to keep 
it in their thoughts. It is also to be remarked, that 
in some of these instances the reasons upon which 
the hostility was professedly founded were much 
stronger than in others; the “ conclusive arguments” 
which were to “consign to oblivion ” each “ temporary 
imposture” being really calculated, in some in¬ 
stances, to raise perplexity ('although, of course, in no 
case to justify abuse); and that, in the case of Ho¬ 
moeopathy, fewer attempts have been made at direct 
argument than in any other, owing doubtless to the 
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feeling, that ridicule against the infinitesimal closes 
might be safely relied upon as sufficient to put it 
down. Wc see, therefore, that while, in all the cages 
above alluded to, ridicule, abuse, and persecution 
were coupled more or less with appeals to the judg¬ 
ment, they have in this been used almost alone, and 
are, consequently, io be estimated as more lowering 
than they would otherwise have proved to the repu¬ 
tation of those who have had recourse to them. 

But it will be said, that books and treatises have 
been written against Homoeopathy, and that these 
surely must contain something to justify the opinions 
of their writers. On this point it will be desirable 
for the reader to refer for himself to the works in 
question, to satisfy any curiosity he may entertain ; 
and, with that view, I would particularly direct at¬ 
tention to the chief of them; namely. Animal Mag¬ 
netism and Homeopath/ , Second edition, by Mr. 
Edwin Lee; Homoeopathy Unmasked , by Alexander 
Wood, M.D., Fellow of the lloyal College of Phy¬ 
sicians, Edinburgh; and the chapter on Homoeo¬ 
pathy in Dr. Dickson’s Fallacies of the Faculty ; as 
affording very remarkable specimens of the style of 
diction and modes of reasoning to which, up to the 
pres cm t time, the opponents of the system have con¬ 
fined themselves. The most insignificant facts, the 
idlest gossip, the smallest discrepancies, are all laid 
hold of, and magnified and applied with a degree of 
eager credulity for which it would be difficult, to find 
a parallel, and which, at the same time would reuder 
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it frivolous to devote any lengthened attention to the 
inferences of the writers. There is, however, one 
ve^y curious and concise way of showing the nature 
of the works, and the value of their statements; since 
in those instances where they respectively touch 
upon the same pieces of gossip, they for the most 
part directly contradict each other’s “ facts.” Thus 
Dr. Wood, with the flourish* “ Alas, poor Malibran!” 
insinuates that that lady was killed by the Homoeo- 
pathists; while Dr. Dixon says, in describing the 
cause of her death, “ Just as she had taxed the 
powers of her too delicate frame to the uttermost— 
at the very moment she was* about to he rewarded 
by a simultaneous burst of acclamation, she fainted 
and fell—fell from very weakness. Instantly a 
medical man leapt upon the stage—to administer 
a cordial? No!—to bleed her!—to bleed a weak, 
worn, and exhausted woman! And the result?— 
She never rallied from that unfortunate hour.” 
Again: Dr. Wood says, “ The pellets of the Ho- 
moeopathists do not always contain the small doses 
which their vendors profess. The Duke of Canizzaro 
was poisoned by a Homoeopathic dose of arsenic! ” 
while an anonymous writer against Homoeopathy, 
who appears to derive all he knows of the system 
from Mr. Edwin Lee, speaking of the same occur¬ 
rence, describes it in a very different way : “ The fate 
of the late Duke de Canizzaro, with whom I was 
acquainted, may also serve as a warning for those who 
are disposed to tamper with their health. The Duke 
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received three pills, which he neglected to take at 
the prescribed intervals, and believing them to be 
Homoeopathic , thought that no harm could result 
from taking them all at once —and he did not sur¬ 
vive more than two or three hours.” Neither of the 
writers mention the amount of the close, the name of 
the practitioner by whom it was prescribed, or any 
particulars that can render the story of the slightest 
value as a matter of fact; while both tell it in a dif¬ 
ferent way. Both also seem unable to perceive, that 
if the dose was a Homoeopathic dose (which, of 
course, it was not), all the rest of their argument, to 
the effect that these doses are too small to produce any 
possible result, must fall to the ground; while, on 
the other hand, if it was not a Homoeopathic dose, 
it only shows the ignorance or dishonesty of the 
physician, the folly of the patient, and the danger 
of large doses in general,—the latter being one of the 
very points which Homoeopathic practitioners seek 
most earnestly to enforce. 

The inconsistencies of the opponents of Homoeo¬ 
pathy furnish, indeed one of the best means by which 
the futility of their objections may be exhibited. 
It is one of the most pleasing circumstances con¬ 
nected with the pursuit of truth, that the moment w'e 
get hold of any sound principle, we find that it brings 
into harmony all things that come within its sphere ; 
so that, however different may be the field of obser¬ 
vation of its respective disciples, and however much 
the various facts they may collect may seem at first 
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sight to contradict each other, they have only to be 
brought into the common focus of the light thus 
obtained, and all things at once grow clear. A dif¬ 
ferent fate attends the advocates of error; and while 
we say that all truth is in harmony—that no one fact 
can contradict another fact—we may with no less 
confidence assert, that in error no agreement is to be 
found, and that there never yet was a falsehood that 
did not contradict its neighbour. 

Keeping this idea before them, all that the dis¬ 
ciples of truth have to do in dealing with their oppo¬ 
nents is, to observe the way in which these parties 
contradict themselves; so that, by bringing these 
contradictions together, just as we would bring toge¬ 
ther an acid and an alkali, we may save all trouble 
of argument, and produce a neutral and very harmless 
mixture. Now, the principal stumbling block with 
regard to Homoeopathy on the part of the public is 
found in the fact that the medical mind is against the 
system: that is to say, that the majority of those 
who from education are best qualified to form a judg¬ 
ment upon the question, have pronounced a most 
unqualified sentence of condemnation. But when 
we are told that the medical mind is against the new 
doctrine, let us resort to the test we have just de¬ 
scribed—let us, in order to get at what the medical 
mind really has to say for itself, not content ourselves 
with taking individual opinions, but fairly collect the 
sentiments of the general body; let us bring the 
several opinions of these philosophers into juxtaposi¬ 
tion, and see what will be the result. If we find 
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anything like the unanimity we have a right to de¬ 
mand, it will be a bad sign for Homoeopathy, and its 
disciples must either be prepared to reply or to sur¬ 
render ; but this will not be the case—we shall ob¬ 
serve simply a great effervescence, a considerable 
amount of noise and vapour, and then, upon looking 
at the residuum, nothing but a tasteless salt, which 
an infant might swallow without danger. 

The first charge brought forward is, that the very 
founder of the system was a rogue and an impostor. 
“We would give Hahnemann his choice (said the 
Lancet , on the 28th of March, 1846,) of being a 
knave, a fool, or a madman.” Now, as the Laneet 
is greatly patronized by the profession, we might 
fancy that here, on one point at least, we had ascer¬ 
tained the state of the medical mind; but the medical 
mind is not so easily to be ascertained. At the very 
time that the Editor of the Lancet was thus disturbed 
at the contemplation of Hahnemann’s folly or depra¬ 
vity, Dr. Forbes, the physician to her Majesty’s 
Household, and Editor of the British and Foreign 
Medical Review , took upon himself to assert that> 
“ Hahnemann was undoubtedly a man of genius and 
a scholar, a man of indefatigable industry, of un¬ 
daunted energy; and that, in the history of medicine, 
his name will appear in the same list with the 
greatest founders of systems and theories,—unsur¬ 
passed by few in the originality and ingenuity of his 
views; superior to most in having substantiated and 
carried out his doctrines into actual and most exten¬ 
sive practice.” Again, passing from Hahnemann to 
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his disciples, the Dublin Medical Press , also a work 
of large circulation, and in high favour with the pro¬ 
fession, asserts, that “ any man who turns Homoeo- 
pathist resigns his place in society as a man of honour 
and a gentleman.” This seems plain, but we must 
not rely that even here we have grasped the medical 
mind; for although the Dublin Medical Press may 
be a great authority, we have, on the other side, the 
statement of the late Dr. Andrew Combe, one of the 
physicians in ordinary to the Queen, and the most 
esteemed writer of his time, that the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of Homoeopathy are expressly eijtitlcd to atten¬ 
tion, on the ground that they are brought forward by 
“men of experience, skill, and integrity, who can 
have no motive for deceit.” Thus far, therefore, we 
do not arrive at any clear ideas; but setting aside 
this conflict about respectability, and turning to the 
question of doctrine, let us see whether we shall gel 
on more steadily. First of all, the Medical Gazette 
says, that “ facts and experiments” in favour of Ho¬ 
moeopathy are worth nothing, since reason, of itself, 
is sufficient to show the absurdity of the system;— 
then comes Dr. Forbes, who states that facts and ex¬ 
periments are the only things that are worth anything, 
and that it is by these that Homoeopathy must stand 
or fall. Others again, affirm, that the doses of the 
Homceopathists are absolutely powerless ; while Dr. 
Wood, of Edinburgh, maintains, as we have seen, that 
they are sometimes so powerful, that an instance has 
been known of their destroying life in the course of 
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two or three hours. Others say, that the effect attri¬ 
buted to the medicines arises from the imagination, 
and this view, again, is jostled by the assertion that, 
reason about the medicines as you may, it is next to 
impossible to imagine that there is anything in them. 
Another person (Mr. Wakley) asserts, that the reason 
why Homoeopathy should be put down consists in 
the fact, that people who resort to it in acute cases 
may die through the want of active measures (his 
idea of active measures consisting in bleeding and 
purging); while, on the other hand, Dr. Laycock 
contends that this abstinence from active measures 
forms the very reason why the Homoeopathists, in 
acute cases, achieve so many remarkable cures; and 
finally, while Dr. Forbes, who, in addition to his 
other distinctions, was Editor of the Medical Cyclo¬ 
pedia, denounces the Homoeopathic theory as an 
absurdity and a delusion, we find Dr. Conolly, also 
one of the Editors of the very same Work, asserting 
that, at all events, there is “ no necessary extrava¬ 
gance” in the supposition that it is perfectly true. 

Now, whatever respect we may feel for the medical 
mind, we are entitled to request that, before it calls 
fo/ deference to its views, it shall at least contrive to 
make itself understood. It will be seen that, in the 
present case each objector manages to knock his com¬ 
rade on the head, and thus to save the Homoeopathists 
the trouble of reply; and if these philosophers are 
unable to settle their disagreements among them¬ 
selves, and to come to some unanimous conclusion as 
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to the charges they really mean to prefer, it would 
be improper and presumptuous for the public to 
attempt to decide between them. When they shall 
have arrived at any definite conclusions, such con¬ 
clusions will, of course, demand, and receive the most 
full and respectful consideration. 

Passing, however, from the casual attacks upon 
Homoeopathy, it is proper to notice a writer of a 
different order, whose observations bring into a very 
simple form all the objections which the best-informed 
opponents of the system profess themselves able to 
bring against it. 

“ The principal facts to be urged against the Ho¬ 
moeopathic doctrine,” says Dr. Pereira,* “may be 
reduced to four heads,” and as these are very con¬ 
cisely stated, it will be well to examine them in detail. 

The first head is as follows:— 

“ 1. Some of our best and most certain remedies 
cannot be regarded as Homoeopathic: thus sulphur 
is incapable of producing scabies, though Hahne¬ 
mann asserts it produces an eruption analogous to it. 
Andral took quina in the requisite quantity, but 
without acquiring intermittent fever; yet no person 
can doubt the fact of the great benefit frequently 
derived from the employment of this agent in ague. 
Acids and vegetable diet cure scurvy, but I never 
heard of these means causing a disease analogous 
to it.” 

* Elements of Materia Medica. Second Edition, p. 144. 
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Now with regard'to the assertion' that sulphur is 
incapable of producing scabies, it is merely to be 
observed that, as this medicine is known to cure sca¬ 
bies, the Homoeopathic doctrine only requires that it 
should produce symptoms analogous to those of that 
disorder—and this Dr. Pereira does not deny. In 
fact, in a subsequent part of his work, he makes his 
readers aware that very little is known of the patho¬ 
genetic actiou of sulphur upon man ; but so far as 
his information goes, it tends decidedly to confirm 
the views of the Homoeopathists. “ In small and 
repeated doses,” he says, “ sulphur acts as a gentle 
stimulant to* the secreting organs, especially to the 
skin and the mucous membranes, particularly the 
bronchial membrane. It promotes the capillary cir¬ 
culation of these parts, and increases their secre¬ 
tions.”* With regard to the next fact, namely, that 
Andral took quiua without acquiring intermittent 
fever, from which Dr. Pereira infers that the state¬ 
ment of the Homoeopathists, that quina (which cures 
•that disorder) possesses the power of exciting symp¬ 
toms analogous to it, is erroneous, it will be sufficient 
to quote the testimony of another opponent of Ho¬ 
moeopathy, whose evidence on a matter of fact is just 
as valuable as that of M. Andral. “The most per- 

* The chief symptoms which this medicine is capable of pro¬ 
ducing, as well as those of upwards of two hundred other medi¬ 
cines, have been ascertained with remarkable precision by the 
experiments and researches of Hahnemann and his disciples. 
They will be found detailed in Jahr’s Manual of Jfomoropalhic 
Medicine. 
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feet ague fit within my own remembrance,” writes 
Dr. Dickson, “ appeared to me to be the effect of two 
grains of quinine, which I prescribed for an asth¬ 
matic patient!” Finally, with regard to the remark 
that “ acids and vegetable diet cure scurvy,” but that 
Dr. Pereira “ never heard of these means causing a 
disease analogous to it,” it is only necessary to point 
out that the circumstance of a person, however emi¬ 
nent, having “never heard” of any particular fact, 
would never be received by those accustomed to re¬ 
quire strict evidence, as proof against the existence 
of such fact—a caution, the necessity for which will 
be well shown in the present instance, By extracting 
the following passage from a work, quoted by Dr. 
Black of Edinburgh, entitled Observations on the 
Healthy and Diseased Properties of the Blood, by 
W. Stevens, M.D., p. 451:—“ During a residence 
of twenty years in the West Indies, I have only seen 
one case of scurvy, and that case was decidedly 
brought on by the excessive use of citric acid, which 
an American gentleman had been recommended to 
use as a preventive of yellow fever. His own con¬ 
viction, as well as mine, was, that the scorbutic symp¬ 
toms had been brought on by the acid.” 

The objections of Dr. Pereira, under the next 
head, are as follows:— 

“ 2. In many cases Homoeopathic remedies would 
only increase the original disease; and we can readily 
imagine the ill effects which would arise from the 
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exhibition of acrids in gastritis; or of cantharides in 
inflammation of the bladder; or of mercury in spon¬ 
taneous salivation.” 

It will here again be seen that Dr. Pereira relies 
upon a loose mode of reasoning, which cannot be 
admitted in discussing any matter of fact. In the 
first place, he assumes that medicines, acting in har¬ 
mony with existing symptoms, “ would only increase 
the original disease,” while he must be thoroughly 
aware, from the number of admitted facts to the 
contrary, that this is by no means a necessary con¬ 
sequence. “Mercury produces dropsy,” says Dr. 
Craigie, “ but that is no argument that it may not 
cure itbut if Dr. Pereira’s assumption, that such 
a medicine would “ only increase the original disease,’’ 
is worth anything, it must be a very strong argument 
against its curing it. Dr. Pereira then says, “ Wc 
can readily imagine the ill effects which would arise 
from the exhibition of acrids in gastritis; or of can¬ 
tharides in inflammation of the bladder; or of mer¬ 
cury in spontaneous salivation,” but it need hardly 
be remarked, that even the most ready efforts of the 
imagination are of little value in matters of this sort. 
This will be best shown in the present instance by 
comparing Dr. Pereira’s imaginary view of the effect 
of acrids in gastritis, for instance, with that which is 
really recognized in medical experience , “In acute 
gastritis.” sSys Dr. Elliotson, in his Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, “the most powerful medicines 
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are those of an acrid hind. Sulphate of copper 
is one of the best; and next to that, sulphate of 
zinc. These operate immediately, and produce little 
nausea.” 

Dr. Pereira’s objections, under the third head, are 
thus stated:— 

“3. The doses in which these agents are exhi¬ 
bited are so exceedingly small, that it is difficult to 
believe they can produce any effect on the system, 
and therefore we may infer that the supposed Ho¬ 
moeopathic cures are refcrrible to a natural and 
spontaneous cure, aided in many cases by a strict 
attention to diet and regimen. What effect can be 
expected from one or two decillionth parts of a drop 
of laudanum? Hahnemann says, it is foojish to 
doubt the possibility of that which really occurs; and 
adds, that the sceptics do not consider the rubbing 
and shaking bestowed upon the Homoeopathic prepa¬ 
ration, by which it acquires a wonderful development 
of power.” 

In the above objections, Dr. Pereira once more 
trusts to conjecture in preference to experience. 
He says that the doses are so small, that “ it is 
difficult to believe they can produce any effect on 
the system, and therefore we may infer that the sup¬ 
posed Homoeopathic cures are referrible to nature 
but it by no means follows that this inference will 
prove correct. There are many things which are 
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difficult to believe, but which, nevertheless, we are 
compelled to admit; so that if it were really, as he 
alleges, difficult to believe tSat to operate success¬ 
fully on an organization, of the delicacy of which 
it is impossible for the human mind to form the re¬ 
motest estimate, we must employ agents so delicate 
as to be likewise beyond all our ordinary concep¬ 
tions, the fact of this difficulty existing would have 
very little weight in the face of daily experience. 
It is “difficult” to believe that, by arranging the 
vibrations of sound in a particular manner, two loud 
sounds may be made to produce silence; and. also, 
that owing to an analogous property of light, two 
strong lights may be made to produce darkness. It 
is “ difficult” to believe that the most sensitive lady 
mighUplunge her uncovered hand into a caldron of 
boiling tar, without receiving the slightest injury; 
while, if her hand were covered with a glove, it 
would be dreadfully burnt.* It is “difficult” to be- 


* “ Tar boils at a temperature of 220 deg., even higher than 
that of water. Mr. Davenport informs us that he saw one ot the 
workmen in the King’s Dock-Yard at Chatham, immerse his naked 
hand in tar of that temperature. He drew up his coat-sleeves, 
dipped in his hand and wrist, bringing out fluid tar, and pouring 
it oil' from his hand as from a ladle. The tar remained in com¬ 
plete contact with his skin, and he wiped it off with tow. Con¬ 
vinced that there was no deception in this experiment, Mr. 
Davenport immersed the entire length of his forefinger in the 
boiling caldron, and moved it about a short time before the heat 
became inconvenient. The workmen informed Mr. Davenport, 
that if a person put his hand into the caldron with his glove on, 
he would be dreadfully burnt; but this extraordinary result was 

N 
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lieve that the white light from the sun is composed 
of all the primary colours ;*—that the principal sup¬ 
porter of life and combustion is a gas which consti¬ 
tutes part of our atmosphere, and is not cognizable 
by our senses; that when iron filings are strewed 
on a board, and a magnet is held underneath, they 
are immediately attracted, and this to the same 
extent as if the interposing substance were not 
there;—that the impression of the human features, 
with every individual eyelash, may be permanently 
fixed on a plate of polished silver in a few seconds 
by the agency of light;—that owing to the attraction 
of a particular metal to oxygen, the extraordinary 
phenomenon may be presented of ice on fire, since 

not put to the test of observation."— Brewster s Letters on Malnral 
Magic. 

* “ The composition of light affords a subject for astonish¬ 
ment and admiration. The discovery by Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the white light from the sun is composed of all the primary colours, 
and that when all those colours are united they become colour¬ 
less, seems so entirely opposed to all our ideas of what is pro¬ 
bable, that it might completely stagger belief, were it not estab¬ 
lished by the clearest demonstrative evidence. The decomposition 
of light by most visible substances, the absorption of some of the 
coloured rays, and the reflection of others, by which means the 
different colours of bodies arc produced, are also phenomena 
connected with light, the operations of which are entirely un¬ 
known. Recent discoveries relative to what are termed (he 
“ interference," the “ diffraction,” and the “ polarization ” of light, 
have disclosed new and interesting properties in this subtle fluid 
that were previously unsuspected; and the exfension of our know¬ 
ledge seems only to render our incapacity to comprehend the nature 
of that subtle agent the more apparent."—BakewelVs Natural 
Evidence of a Future Life. 
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potassium, when placed upon frozen water, will even 
abstract oxygen from it in that state;—that if the 
temperature of water be increased beyond the boiling 
point, the insensible vapour will exert an expansive 
power sufficiently great to tear asunder the strongest 
vessels in which it may be confined ;—and finally, it 
is “ difficult” to believe almost all things that are 
hourly presented to us ; and, above all, the fact of 
our own existence. Still we should hardly consi¬ 
der that “ we might therefore infer” that we are 
wrong in connecting these events with the causes 
which experience has shown to be capable of pro¬ 
ducing them. That in the case of Homoeopathy, 
the experience which connects the cures performed 
with the administration of infinitesimal doses is 
very striking and extensive, is certified, as w r e have 
seen, by the Editors of the Medical Cyclopaxlia,* 
and we therefore must not permit a “difficulty” 
such as that which is present to Dr. Pereira’s 
mind, to have a weight in this case, which we 
would not allow to it in others. If mankind had 
always adopted his view of suffering “difficulty” 
of belief to deter them from the task of accumu¬ 
lating facts, and from the duty of recognizing 
those facts, it is quite certain that science would have 
slumbered from the creation of the world down to the 
present time. 

To Dr. Pereira’s question, “ What effect can be 
expected from one or two decillionth parts of a drop 
* See ante, page 87. 
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of laudanum ?” the only answer must be, “ None, 
save such as experiment shall have warranted.” A 
grain and a half of phosphorus have been known to 
cause death; but if the question were asked of a 
person who had never seen it before, “ What effect 
can be expected from this agent?” he would of 
course reply, “ I cannot tell until I have made ex¬ 
periments with it. If I eat it, and find that it agrees 
with me, I shall say that it is wholesome; if I find 
that it causes illness, I shall say that it is a poison.” 
This, at least, would be a natural answer; but Dr. 
Pereira would apparently think him a wiser man, if 
he were to give an answer by guess, and to contend, 
supposing his idea were not confirmed by experiment, 
that the guess is to be relied upon, and the experi¬ 
ment rejected. 

The following is Dr. Pereira’s objection, under the 
fourth and last head : 

“ Homceopathia has been fairly put to the test of 
experiment by some of the members of the Acadi- 
mie de Medccine, and the result was a failure. 
Andral tried it on 130 or 140 patients, in the pre¬ 
sence of the Homceopathists themselves, adopting every 
care and precaution, yet in not one instance was he 
successful.” 

To this objection, which Dr. Pereira urges on the 
authority of an anonymous writer in the Medical 
Gazette, the following answer may be conveyed. 
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In the first place, with regard to Dr. Pereira’s 
assertion, that Andral’s experiments “ were tried in 
the presence of the Homoeopathists themselves,” it is 
necessary to state that no Homoeopathist had anything 
whatever to do with the performance of them. Next, 
as to Dr. Andral having “ adopted every care and pre¬ 
caution,” it is to be mentioned, that so loosely had 
every thing been managed, that when giving his evi¬ 
dence on the subject, before the Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, he was unable to state the number of patients he 
had treated ; * and lastly, as respects the allegation, 
that “ in not one instance was he successful,” it ap¬ 
pears from the published accounts, that in more than 
one-third of the cases the publication of the results 
was entirely suppressed, that a considerable portion 
of the remainder were admitted to have made perma¬ 
nent recoveries, and that another considerable propor¬ 
tion were “ better” the day after getting the only dose 
of homoeopathic medicine that was given to them.f 
After this, no additional word can be necessary; yet 
the whole affair affords in its details such an instance 
of the peculiar morality of the French physician, and 
of almost childish rashness on the part of the English 
authority by whom he is quoted, that a few further 
sentences may be desirable towards its exposure. 

M. Andral had no idea of the first principle of the 

* Loon Simon, Lettre a M. lo Ministre do l'lnstruction 
Publiijiie. Paris, 1835. 

t Dr. Irvine. Introduction to the Study of Homoeopathy, 
p. 250. 
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system which he proposed to test, and consequently 
failed even to recognize the meaning of the term 
homoeopathy. Thus in one of his cases, we find him 
attempting to cure a disease which had been produced 
by mercury, by a further administration of that medi¬ 
cine. Supposing, however, that he had really com¬ 
prehended the homoeopathic principle to be one of 
similarity, and not of identity, he would still have 
been unfit to undertake experiments, since he was 
not only ignorant of the homoeopathic materia 
medica, but had also shown that he had no desire to 
qualify himself. “ M. Andral,” says Ur. Irvine, 
“not having a knowledge of the German language, 
was unable to consult Hahnemann’s materia mcdica 
in the original; no French translation was extant at 
the time he undertook these experiments, and an 
acquaintance with English was as yet equally useless 
to the student of homoeopathy.” One partial means 
of information was, however, open to him. “A 
French translation of Hahnemann’s ‘chronic diseases’ 
was published at Paris in the year 1832, and had 
therefore been a considerable time before the public 
when the trial at La Pitie was instituted. This work 
contained a most minute account of the action of 
twenty-two remedies, and which, with scarcely an 
exception, are of the highest value to the practitioner. 
Had M. Andral been anxious to practise the system 
to the best of his ability, he would have found in 
these medicines a rich store of materials for the cure 
of the most obstinate diseases. Those, however, who 
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will take the trouble to examine the list of medicines 
which he used, will observe that in no instance was 
any one of these resorted to ; in other words, that 
Andral abstained from using the only medicines of 
which he had the means of making a right applica¬ 
tion.” The narrator of Dr. Andral’s experiments 
excuses the incapacity of his professor to perform 
homoeopathic experiments, from his want of know¬ 
ledge of the action of the medicines, by saying that 
his ignorance was unavoidable (ignorance obligee). 
It would seem from what has been stated, however, 
that this plea is not exactly an admissible one. 

For a full display of the ludicrous confusion into 
which M. Andral fell under these circumstances, 
the reader may refer to the paper by Dr. Irvine 
already cited. “ We were not prepared,” says that 
gentleman, “ to find him, when prescribing for an 
affection of the heart and uterus, select the remedy 
by a reference to the state of the bowels; nor could 
w r e have anticipated that a professor of pathology 
would have considered giddiness so important a 
circumstance in phthisis as to make it the therapeutic 
indication to the neglect of the pulmonary symp¬ 
toms,” yet these are specimens, and by no means rare 
ones, of the methods pursued by the experimenter. 
One more quotation, and we may then leave M. 
Andral and his statistics to the re-consideration of 
Dr. Pereira:— 

“ We have now to state a circumstance,” adds Dr 
Irvine, “ for which our readers are scarcely prepared. 
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It is seldom, whatever system we follow, that one 
medicine suffices for the cure of a chronic complaint, 
even when the experience of years has guided the 
choice; and it is rare indeed that one dose of the 
medicine brings about the desired result. To this 
obvious principle, however, M. Andral shut his eyes, 
when experimenting homceopathically; for we gather 
from an extensive perusal of the article already re¬ 
ferred to, what the writer was doubtless ashamed to 
state in so many words, that though three-fourths of 
the cases treated were such as required a long course 
of medicines to cure , none of them received more than 
one dose of the homoeopathic remedy , the admi¬ 
nistration of which was followed by some days of 
inaction, at the expiration of which, if not cured, the 
patient was handed over to allopathy. It was ex¬ 
pected, it would seem, that scarcely had the globule 
been swallowed, but the cure should be effected, if it 
lay in the power of Homoeopathy to cure at all! 
Were ever conditions like these imposed upon a 
system before ? Notwithstanding all this, however, 
we learn, that of fifty-four cases thus treated, eight 
made permanent recoveries, and seven others were 
better the day after getting the medicine.*. We are 
told that time of itself brings about such results (* le 
temps seul arnene ce resultat’); but we would 
suggest, that in chronic diseases, and in many acute 
ones, time is just as likely to bring about progress 
as retrocession of the disease; and to say the least, it 
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is remarkable that the improvement coincided so 
closely with the taking of the ipedicine; at all events, 
it would have been but fair to follow up, by a repeti¬ 
tion of the medicine, the good already begun; instead 
of this, these patients were allowed to relapse, and 
thus to swell the list of failures.” 

Having thus considered “ the principal facts ” to 
be urged against Homoeopathy, we can sufficiently 
estimate the value of any minor objections which may 
have been raised, without taking the trouble to enter 
into an investigation of them.* 

Apart, however, from Dr. Pereira’s admission that 
there are no other principal objections against Ho¬ 
moeopathy than those which he mentions, and which, 
as we have just seen, have no real existence, there is 
sufficient evidence that the opposition to the system 
has hitherto been founded only upon ignorance and 
prejudice, and these, moreover, of the worst descrip¬ 
tion ;—since no ignorance is culpable save that which 
is voluntary, and no prejudice is so reprehensible as 
that which is suffered to bear upon large questions of 
human Welfare, and which hurries men to persecute 
and revile those who (whether their peculiar views 
may be right or wrong) seek only to discuss such 
questions with candour and forbearance. 

In Inland during the last few years, various events 
have occurred in connexion with Homoeopathy, which 
have brought that system and its opponents in conflict 
. * Appendix F. Minor Objections against Homoeopathy. 
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before the public. Among these the case of Mr. 
Newman, a Homoeopathic practitioner, of Glaston¬ 
bury in Somersetshire, against the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners and the Royal College of Physicians, is 
the one which, on account of the unquestionable cha¬ 
racter and peculiar position of the practitioner, may 
be quoted with the most advantage. From this we 
shall be able to judge how far the struggle is cha¬ 
racterized by reason and calmness on one side, and 
by ignorance and prejudice on the other. 

The case of Mr. Newman is as follows. Ten years 
ago this gentleman was appointed medical oflicer to 
the poor of Glastonbury. After having held that 
appointment for four years, his attention was attracted 
to the Homoeopathic doctrine, and upon testing the 
system by experiment, he became so convinced of its 
efficacy as to adopt it, first in his private practice, and 
then in his treatment of the poor, lie had pursued 
this course for some time when, in 1843, a rival sur¬ 
geon in the neighbourhood made complaint against 
him to the Board of Guardians, for “ adopting a system 
not recognized by any college in Europe,”—as if the 
recognition of new truths was likely to proceed from 
colleges in the first instance, and from individuals 
afterwards. The Guardians declined to interfere, 
and the disappointed surgeon then applied to the Poor 
Law Commissioners. These gentlemen, upon insti¬ 
tuting an inquiry, were informed by the Board of 
Guardians that they (the Guardians) were perfectly 
satisfied with Mr. Newman, and that no complaint of 
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a want of skill or attention had ever reached them. 
At the same time they forwarded to the Commis¬ 
sioners a statement of the results of Mr. Newman’s 
practice for the year 1842, showing the singularly 
small mortality of 21 patients out of 1085 cases. 

Shortly after this, the Guardians again confirmed 
Mr. Newman in his appointment by a majority of 
17 to 3. But the matter was not suffered to drop, 
and Mr. Tuffnell, Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
came from London to inquire into the circumstances. 
The Guardians repeated that they were perfectly 
satisfied; adding, that they would take upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of the appointment: and it 
was then, accordingly confirmed by the Poor Law 
Commissioners. 

The influence of the rival surgeon having thus 
completely failed, Lord J. Thynne, a resident in the 
neighbourhood and a patron of the complainant, was 
induced to take up the question. It will be sur¬ 
mised that, as the matter had been already investi¬ 
gated and settled, any new attempt to re-open it 
must have been rejected as unjust and vexatious; 
but strange to say, the charge upon which judgment 
had already been pronounced was, apparently in 
deference to the noble applicant, again entertained 
by the Commissioners. Of course, after the tho¬ 
rough investigation they had bestowed upon it 
through their assistant Commissioner, these gentle¬ 
men could come to no new view on the subject, even 
to oblige his Lordship; but a mode occurred to 
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them of getting out of their trouble, and of escaping 
the ratification of their own deliberate judgment:— 
they resolved to take the opinion of the College of 
Physicians. 

The College of Physicians upon thus being called 
to decide whether Mr. Newman was in the right in 
declaring the practice of the majority of the College 
to be wrong, came to a more liberal conclusion than 
under the circumstances could have been expected. 
It answered, however, the purpose of the Commis¬ 
sioners, although in the main it was not unfavourable 
to Homoeopathy, being simply to the effect, “ that a 
person who practises exclusively the Homoeopathic 
system, is altogether unfit to be appointed to the situ¬ 
ation of medical officer to a union.” 

Upon this the Poor Law Commissioners intimated 
to Mr. Newman, that if he did not resign, they would 
take steps to remove him. Mr. Newman answered 
by declining to resign ; assigning among others, the 
following reasons: 1. That he was legally qualified 
to practise, and was not aware of any exclusive 
system binding on a medical man, other than what 
was dictated by his experience and conscience. 2, 
That he had held the appointment for eight years 
without any complaint having been made against 
him. 3. That the Poor Law Commissioners them¬ 
selves, after a special inquiry into the case, had re¬ 
ported that “ under the circumstances they did not 
feel called upon to make any objection to Mr. New¬ 
man’s continuance in office.” 4. That the poor of 
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his district had expressed their desire to remain under 
the Homoeopathic treatment, and had transmitted a 
petition with 838 signatures to that effect. 5. That 
it was his duty to adopt the Homoeopathic system, 
“ because the mortality is smaller, the duration of 
illness shorter, and consequently the expense in sick¬ 
ness much less; it appearing from the statistics of 
sixty-four of the most celebrated hospitals in Europe, 
including the Hotel Dieu in Paris, Charite in Ber¬ 
lin, the General Hospital in Vienna, St. Thomas’s 
and St. George’s in London, and the lioyal Infirmary 
in Edinburgh, that the average mortality under the 
old treatment is nine per cent., and the mean duration 
of disease twenty-nine days; while the results from 
the Homoeopathic institutions at Leipzic, Vienna, 
Munich, Brieg in Silesia, and Hungary, show an 
average mortality of only four per cent., and a mean 
duration of twenty-one days: also, that in the treat¬ 
ment of cholera the average mortality was thirty-one 
per cent, under the old system, and only eight per 
cent, under the Homoeopathic,” 

The reply to this was a dismissal from the Poor 
Law Commissioners, with which the affair termi¬ 
nated. The Board of Guardians had, of course, no 
power to resist the mandate, but they took occasion 
to express their sense of the course which had been 
pursued, by transmitting to Mr. Newman a unani¬ 
mous vote of thanks for his humane and “ success¬ 
ful ” treatment—a copy of which they also forwarded 
to the Commissioners. 
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A more complete case of blind and unscrupulous 
persecution than these facts set forth has perhaps 
hardly ever been known in the history of science. 
On this head, therefore, no comment is required. 
But there are some curious considerations suggested 
by the statement of the ltoyal College of Physicians, 
to. which it is desirable to call attention. “ The first 
of these,” to quote from some remarks made at the 
time by an influential journal,* “ is as to the extent 
to which the College are acquainted with the results 
of the new system; and whether they can contradict, 
explain, or confirm the statements put forward as to 
its diminished mortality? Next, supposing that 
they have the power to throw some light of this kind 
upon the subject, whether they should not at once 
exercise it, in order to disabuse the public mind ? 
and supposing that they have not the power, whether 
it is proper for them publicly to condemn a legally- 
qualified and responsible practitioner for pursuing a 
method of which they are totally ignorant? An 
inquiry also suggests itself, whether there is any 
system of practice really recognized by the College 
of Physicians—Antipathic, Allopathic, or Homoeo¬ 
pathic ? and, supposing that neither is definitively 
recognized, and that, according to their view, nature 
acts in the solitary instance of medicine by partial 
instead of general laws, to what extent and in what 
proportions may the three be blended ? Their re¬ 
port creates more dissatisfaction among the members 
* The Spectator, 16tli Dec. 1843. 
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of the old school than among those of the new ; for 
it does not condemn the practice of Homoeopathy, 
hut only a uniform and consistent adherence to its 
principles. It may be practised, but not exclu¬ 
sively!" 

It will thus be seen that the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians absolutely sanction the system, so long as it is 
not adopted with scrupulous rigidity—for they fix no 
limit to its recognition, further than by stipulating 
that, at the discretion of the practitioner, it shall 
sometimes be departed from. If Mr. Newman had 
chosen to vary his Homoeopathic treatment by an 
occasional Allopathic dose, (and it is to be feared 
there are a large number of Homceopathists who, 
from deficient experience, and to gratify the popular 
prejudice in favour of purgatives, actually resort with 
some frequency to this method,) he could no longer 
have been charged with practising it exclusively, and 
his very want of skill would have brought him under 
the approval of the College. It is therefore only 
against the most honest and consistent practitioners 
of the new system that the denunciation of this body 
can be intended to take effect.* 

From cases of this description the character of the 
opposition directed against Homoeopathy will be 
clearly seen, and it will not require much considera¬ 
tion to enable us to determine how far it is entitled 

* Newman's Exposition of Homo?opathy : with an account of 
the Authov’s dismissal from the Wells Poor-Law Lhiion. Leath, 
London. 
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to be regarded as affording evidence of the unsound¬ 
ness of the system. A practitioner is expelled from 
a public appointment, which he had filled with ac¬ 
knowledged success, for no other reason than that he 
conscientiously avows his recognition of the doctrine, 
and a significant example is afforded of the readiness 
of public functionaries to resort to means to damage 
its practitioners, which, if adopted towards the prac¬ 
titioners of the old school, would be followed by an 
outcry which would insure their speedy removal. In 
the intimations thus given, that every public officer 
daring to recognize the system will be dismissed, and 
that all arguments and evidence will be disregarded 
by the profession, we see unmistakeable evidence of 
that blind anger which is only felt by men who dis¬ 
trust the inherent soundness of their cause. When, 
too, with these means of persecution available, we 
find that the opponents of the system do not feel 
themselves secure without the employment of personal 
abuse,—that it is considered necessary to speak of 
Hahnemann as an “ impostor” and a “ monster” who 
has “ endeavoured to corrupt the fountains of science, 
and dethrone the human mind,”#—and to recommend, 
with regard to his followers, that they should be 
treated “ as liars, cheats, and swindlers,”j-—the con- 

* These expressions are used by Dr. Alexander Wood, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh; Emeritus Pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Medical Society, Lecturer on the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine, &c., &c. 

t "A correspondent inquires whether a man who 'turns’ Ho- 
mceopathist should be allowed to hold a dispensary, or be recognized 
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viction becomes irresistible that a want of power to 
bring any sound or conclusive argument against the 
system must be generally felt; and that the whole 
history of the measures hitherto adopted for its over¬ 
throw, is only to be regarded by a dispassionate in¬ 
quirer as affording evidence of its truth. 


as a member of our profession, or a Fellow of the College to 
which we belong? Wo answer with an emphatic negative. The 
man who does so, no matter what his necessities may be,—no 
matter how much it may be his interest to pander to the vile follies 
of a circle of imbeciles,—must cease to he a member of the medi¬ 
cal profession, and must become disqualified to hold any public 
situation. We even go farther, and assert, that by taking such a 
stop, he resigns his place in society as a man of honour and a 
gentleman, and takes his position as a liar, a cheat, and a 
swindler !"—Dublin Medical Press, Sept. 10th, 184/). 
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Having thus concluded our inquiry regarding the 
principle, theory, and practice of Homoeopathy, it 
will, perhaps, occur to those who may view the system 
with favour, to speculate upon its probable progress. 
It will seem that, if the system be true, the daily 
cures which are sure to he performed under it must 
rapidly bring conviction to the public mind, and that 
consequently only a very short period can be ex¬ 
pected to pass before its universal recognition. A 
little reflection, however, will convince us that these 
anticipations are not to be depended on, and that it 
is desirable for those who most clearly recognize the 
truth of the doctrine to prepare for a long, and what 
must oftentimes prove a disheartening struggle, be¬ 
fore it can be firmly established. 

In the first place, we must look at the generally 
slow progress of new doctrines, and we shall see that 
not unfrequently this slowness is in direct proportion 
to their real importance. The greatest doctrine ever 
bestowed upon mankind has now been preached for 
eighteen hundred years, and although every hour of 
each man’s life might serve to illustrate its truth, 
it is still absolutely rejected by a large majority of 
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the world, while it is also decried as “ inapplicable,” 
even by its professors, whenever it is insisted upon as 
the only true foundation for the actions alike of in¬ 
dividuals and communities. If then a palpable truth, 
addressed to mankind at large, embracing every in¬ 
terest, and illustrated and confirmed by each passing 
fact, is thus derided by the many, and practically 
neglected even where it is not derided, the advocate 
of a truth relating merely to a special department of 
physical science should be well prepared to submit 
to indifference and neglect, and should at the same 
time bear in mind, that its proportionably quicker 
progress can only result from its comparative insigni¬ 
ficance. If great truths were usually such as could 
be generally received by the age to which they are 
presented, their discoverers, instead of being men in 
advance of their time, could merely be regarded as 
persons who had luckily stumbled upon a new thing 
which every one else was equally prepared to recog¬ 
nize and appreciate so soon as it should be similarly 
presented to them. 

The respective degrees of ability to recognize 
truth, forms the only distinction between different 
minds, and if a wholly novel truth were, in any case, 
simultaneously received with equal ardour and clear¬ 
ness by the trained and the untrained, (and by train¬ 
ing I mean, not merely intellectual, but moral advan¬ 
tages,) we should then be entitled to infer, that as 
far at least as such truth had been concerned, these 
respective conditions of mind had not been of the 

o 2 
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slightest importance. But wc do not find this to he 
the case; and it is therefore the privilege of those 
who believe themselves to he engaged in a true cause, 
to believe also that, by the hostility they are called 
upon to overcome, they may measure the height to 
which, as far as relates to that cause, they have 
reached beyond their fellows. 

Judging therefore from the importance of Ho¬ 
moeopathy, as a branch of physical science, we may 
assume that it will yet have much to contend with. 
Experience is sufficient to bring us to this conclu¬ 
sion, even if we could not see any of the direct causes 
from which difficulties may spring; but as some of 
these causes may even now be detected, it may be 
w'ell to glance at them, and thus, in so far at least as 
they arc concerned, to avert future disappointment. 

It must be borne in mind, that the majority are 
apt in all cases to judge rather from the narrow fads 
that may come immediately under their own obser¬ 
vation, than from any process of comprehensive rea¬ 
soning. We may present a man, day after day, with 
statistics concerning the fires that occur in the town 
where he resides, and show him by the clearest evi¬ 
dences the chances of such an accident, and the pro¬ 
priety of effecting an insurance; but although our 
statement may embrace several thousand instances, it 
will not have so powerful an effect as would be pro¬ 
duced by the partial burning of a house within a few 
doors of his own. In like manner, therefore, the 
majority of converts to Homoeopathy will derive 
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their faith, not from its broad evidences and a sense 
of the general reasonableness of the system, but from 
certain remarkable cases which they may chance to 
have seen with their own eyes. Now this kind of 
faith, although it is usually the most ardent while it 
lasts, is very uncertain and deceptive. The person 
who believes in Homoeopathy because he has seen 
his neighbour’s child cured, will be very enthusiastic 
so long as he finds similar results take place ; but if 
one of his own family were to fall sick and die 
under homoeopathic treatment, this fact, more start¬ 
ling to his mind than any other, would assume a 
greater prominence than all that had gone before, 
and he would then be very likely first to grow’ cool 
to the system, and next to regard it with that kind of 
animosity which is peculiar to those who apostatize 
from a faith to which they have once ardently be¬ 
longed. lie would not test the system by the pro¬ 
portionate mortality of an equal number of similar 
cases treated in the old way, and bear in mind that 
under any method a certain number of deaths must 
occur, and that he had made choice of that which 
experience shows to yield the most favourable results ; 
but would only remember the one fact that had im¬ 
pressed him more than all others, namely, that his 
child had died,—a fact which he would never be able 
to render subordinate to a less personal and larger 
view. He has believed in the new system, merely 
because he has seen some cases of cure ; and when 
a different result takes place, he has nothing to bill 
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back upon. He has no argument to show that if 
Homoeopathy has failed, every other method would 
certainly have failed also; while at the same time he 
feels, that if he had pursued the old system, he would 
have had the sanction of the world, from whom the 
death, occurring under “ the best advice,” and in the 
ordinary way, would then have called for no remark. 

Recognizing, therefore, that a large proportion of 
its converts will be of this description, we must ex¬ 
pect a constant re-action against the system, which, 
although not ultimately hurtful, must have the effect 
of rendering its progress steady rather than rapid. 
All who fall away from the truth, produce at the 
time a greater effect than would result from the ac¬ 
cession of twenty times their number; but we must 
remember, that by the withdrawal of those who 
are unfitted to act as its propagators, the real fol¬ 
lowers of the doctrine are rendered more compact, 
more cautious in selecting their allies, and more sen¬ 
sible of the necessity for constant efforts towards un¬ 
folding and perfecting it. 

Another source of injury must arise from the fact, 
that not only many of its ordinary converts will come 
under the above description, but also many of its 
professional ones. Practitioners converted rather 
from witnessing the effects of the treatment in a cer¬ 
tain number of individual cases, than from the com¬ 
bined action of observation and reflection, will take 
up the system without any clear perception of the 
universal application of the law on which it rests; 
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and will therefore be tempted, whenever any difficulty 
occurs, to seek to cut it short, by resorting to the old 
methods. Not being able to comprehend a general 
law, they will believe that Homoeopathy is good “ to 
a certain extentand when they find themselves 
unable to produce satisfactory results, they will attri¬ 
bute to an imperfection in the principle, that which 
proceeds solely from their own want of skill and 
experience in carrying it out. Circumstances have 
shown that conduct of this sort will eagerly be seized 
upon and exposed by the opponents of the system, 
and produce an effect upon the public Exposures, 
indeed, of the inconsistencies of some Homoeopathic 
practitioners have already been put forth, which, 
although containing no mis-statement in point of fact, 
are liable to obstruct the cause, because they dis¬ 
honestly represent Homoeopathy to be implicated in 
the follies of all those by whom it may be professedly 
recognized and practised. 

It must also be borne in mind that, even when a 
practitioner thoroughly recognizes the principle, much 
care and experience are requisite towards its successful 
application. It does not follow because a person 
places himself under a Homoeopathic practitioner 
that the remedies perfectly Homceopathic to his 
symptoms are sure to be hit upon,—or even if such 
should be the case, that they should be administered 
at such intervals, or in such proportions as to effect a 
cure in the speediest possible way. Yet many per¬ 
sons, after taking one or two doses of medicine, would 
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not hesitate to assert that they had “ tried” Homoeo¬ 
pathy, and thus utterly to condemn the system, 
because the practitioner had proved himself not in¬ 
fallible. 

It must also be borne in mind, that Homoeopathy 
lies under the disadvantage of demanding, on the 
part of those who come under its influence, an absti¬ 
nence from many pernicious though agreeable habits 
of living; and that this will probably form no slight 
element of unpopularity. The Homoeopathic practi¬ 
tioner does not permit his patient to counteract one 
medicine by taking another at the same time; nor 
does he recognize, that substances having a powerful 
medicinal action can at any time be desirable articles 
for healthy persons. Thus, strong tea, coffee, ale, 
wine and spirits, tobacco, &c.,—things which with 
some individuals make up the greater part of life’s 
enjoyments, are at all times discouraged, as tending 
to disturb health, while during treatment they are po¬ 
sitively forbidden. 

Another difficulty with which Homoeopathy has to 
contend, consists in the innate dislike which all men 
feel towards changing any views that have once taken 
possession of them. Men get attached to their 
opinions, just as they get attached to a house,—it 
may be very inconvenient and old-fashioned, but if 
they have lived in it a long while, they would rather 
not be forced to move; and if it threaten to tumble 
about their heads, they would see what they could do 
to patch it up, sooner than be driven to that extremity. 
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In like manner, although they may have no objection 
to new opinions, merely as opinions, and may even 
feel that if the new and the old were both presented 
to them side by side for the first time, they woidd be 
likely to adopt the new, yet as these cannot now be 
received without displacing the others, and as this 
process of ejectment would involve a great disturb¬ 
ance, they arc glad to catch at any excuse to put it 
off, and to close their ears to those troublesome persons 
who insist upon an opposite course. 

If, therefore, the advocates of the system had no¬ 
thing else to contend with, they would find sufficient 
labour in making head against the universal dislike 
to change; but in the case of Homoeopathy, this 
forms but a small part of the labour. The general 
public are not committed against that system, except 
so far as they arc committed against every thing that 
is new, and they would feel that in recognizing it to¬ 
morrow, supposing they could so far emancipate them¬ 
selves from the chains of habit, the effort would re¬ 
quire no exercise of humility. But this is not the 
case with the members of the medical profession. In 
Great Britain we have, probably, twenty or thirty 
thousand practitioners, (2000 in London alone) who 
pride themselves on their professional knowledge, and 
from whom a confession that they have been admi¬ 
nistering medicines all their lives, in total ignorance of 
the law by which the operation of medicines is go¬ 
verned, would involve an amount of candour never to 
be expected, except from that small minority who feel 
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confidence enough in their own powers to know that 
they can afford to acknowledge themselves in the 
wrong. Among this body, therefore, no rapid con¬ 
version can be looked for, and the fact of this non¬ 
conversion must naturally increase the stubbornness 
of the public: It is plain enough that medical men 
are, for the most part, by the circumstances of educa¬ 
tion, best qualified to form a judgment of the mailer 
at issue, and it should also be plain that, even in a 
worldly sense, it would be for their interest that Ho¬ 
moeopathy should prove true; since, of course, by 
their services beingrendered more effective, the demand 
for those services would be increased. But it is more 
trying to exercise humility than any other virtue, and 
a voluntary descent from the dignity of a scientific 
reputation is perhaps the hardest lesson humility can 
teach. The public, however, lose sight of this, and 
observing that a much larger proportion of conver¬ 
sions take place among their own body than among 
the profession, and that where medical knowledge is 
most supposed to abound, there Homoeopathy is least 
popular, they infer, as has already been observed, that 
some fatal objections must exist, sufficient, if they 
were once openly stated, to sweep the doctrine to 
the winds. 

And while we thus observe that medical men are 
stimulated to oppose any reform of their practice, by 
pride, the most unconquerable motive that can affect 
the mind, we must also recognize that their preju¬ 
dices, more than the prejudices of any other body, 
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are capable of exerting an influence on the public. 
The respect and regard bestowed on the members of 
this profession are such as are witnessed in no other 
instance. In almost every family in the kingdom, 
the medical man is looked up to with affection and 
respect as a friend and adviser—not merely on strictly 
medical points, but on worldly affairs, for none are so 
well acquainted with human character. For power 
and activity of mind, for liberality and benevolence 
—qualities trained by the necessity for constant ob¬ 
servation, and by the daily habit of thinking of others 
more than of themselves—they stand universally dis¬ 
tinguished. What wonder, then, that they should be 
regarded with veneration—that being familiar with 
experiment, and with the vast stores of knowledge 
heaped up by the labours of their predecessors— 
a knowledge which unfolds not only the structure 
of the frame, but the ordinary conditions essential to 
the performance of almost every function of life, as 
well as the progress and probable termination of 
disease, so that sometimes to a year, a month, even a 
day, or an hour, they will prophesy the changes to be 
looked for, fixing, even while the patient appears still 
vigorous, the very mode and moment of dissolution— 
they should be looked upon as almost infallible; and 
that in addition to all this knowledge of the structure 
and the changes of our frame, credit should be given 
to them for a power which they vainly endeavour to 
attain, and the absence of which, amongst themselves, 
they invariably deplore, of pronouncing the best 
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method by which the evils that afflict us may he mi¬ 
tigated or removed. 

When, in addition to these considerations, we re¬ 
cognize the circumstance which has been formally pro¬ 
mulgated in a professional journal, that the great body 
of medical men have actually signified their determina¬ 
tion not to look even at the facts of Homoeopathy ;* 
that owing to the largeness of the body, there is 
scarcely an individual who has not some relative or 
personal friend connected with the profession likely 
to produce an influence in leading to a similar deter¬ 
mination ; and that no medical man holding a public 
appointment can avow his conversion to Homoeo¬ 
pathy without the danger of immediate dismissal; 
we shall see how much there is constantly to operate 
prejudicially on the public mind in relation to the 
system, and at the same time to deter those of the 
profession who might be disposed to a candid course 
from undertaking the responsibility of its investigation. 

It may also he remarked, that the advocates of the 
system will do well to anticipate many blows which 
will he dealt against it, the effects of which can only 
be partially counteracted. It will sometimes, pro¬ 
bably, happen for them to hear an Allopathic practi¬ 
tioner declare in general society that he has tried the 

* Stubbornness of this kind is not without a precedent. Ga¬ 
lileo wrote to Kepler: “ Here at Padua is the principal prolesssor 
of philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested to 
look at tho moon and planets through my glass, which he perti¬ 
naciously refuses to do.” 
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system and found nothing in it. A request that he 
will detail the nature of his experiments will soon 
enable a judgment to he formed of their value; hut 
amongst ordinary persons, by whom he is looked up 
to, and when no Homoeopatliist is present, the bare 
assertion will he received as effectually settling the 
matter. It does not follow that, in putting forward 
this assertion, an attempt to mislead shall deliberately 
have been made; for the history of science affords 
many remarkable instances of the way in which per¬ 
sons setting about the commonest experiments with a 
desire to find them fail, do really obtain this gratifi¬ 
cation. When Newton announced his discovery of 
the composition of light, a person named Mariotte, 
who was very conversant with experiment, was 
amongst his most energetic opponents; and this 
philosopher had the misfortune, or good fortune, as 
he probably considered it, never to succeed in re¬ 
peating the experiments by which the discovery was 
to be demonstrated. 

It is likewise to be considered, that immediately 
after the first enunciation of any great principle, cir¬ 
cumstances must constantly be expected to present 
themselves which may seem to he inconsistent with 
its action, and which it may consequently be diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile. Thus to one who should hear, for 
the first time, of the law of gravitation, the circum¬ 
stance of a balloon ascending, or of a fly walking 
on the ceiling, or of a spider extending its thread 
from hedge to hedge, or across a road or brook, would 
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seem at once to disprove its truth; whereas, upon 
his becoming fully acquainted with the processes by 
which these things take place, he would find that 
they offer the most complete illustrations of the law 
to which, at first sight, they appeared exceptions. 
When Jenner introduced vaccination, he found that 
there were some persons who had had the cow-pock, 
as they thought, naturally, but who, nevertheless, 
were found not to have been protected from the 
small-pox. The circumstance, at first, could not 
easily be explained, and hasty and credulous objec¬ 
tors would probably at once have run to the con¬ 
clusion that his doctrine was overturned—but a little 
patience served to put the matter right. It turned 
out that there are several diseases communicated by 
the cow, and that the affection in question had not 
been of the same nature as that which formed the 
subject of the great discovery. 

In conclusion, it only remains to urge upon those 
who recognize the doctrine, the responsibility which 
this recognition involves. It is not enough that they 
should use the truth, and congratulate themselves on 
the personal advantages they derive from it. It 
would never have reached them but for the exertions 
of others, and these exertions they are bound in turn 
to take up, so that the light which has been freely 
bestowed upon them may be as freely communicated 
to their fellows. It is a common thing for persons 
to dream of the good they would do if they had but 
the “ opportunity but opportunity always lies at our 
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feet if we had but the will to see it. At all events, let 
those who recognize Homoeopathy never trust to the 
plea that means of usefulness have been denied to 
them. They must reflect that a great truth has been 
given to their charge; that this truth is not destined 
to perish; and that, if those who have been called to 
carry it forward falter in their task, the opportunity , 
now their own, will be snatelicd from them and 
given to others. If they avail themselves of its be¬ 
nefits, and deny it before the world, or coldly with¬ 
hold acknowledgement of their belief, they will, 
doubtless, find their reward in the consciousness that 
they have maintained their popularity and discreetly 
sacrificed the future to the present. As slaves of 
opinion, however, it is their fate unfortunately never 
to know rest: they must shift their course with its 
shifting tides, and always be on the watch, lest at 
one time they commit themselves by acknowledging, 
and at another time by denying, too much;—while, 
on the other hand, he who relies upon truth, regard¬ 
less of all else, occupies the same position when it 
becomes universally admitted, as he filled when it 
was universally contemned. He has, moreover, the 
consciousness of a task fulfilled; and, looking back 
at the close of life to the time when the doctrine which 
it was his privilege to receive was first struggling 
into view, and tracing it in its gradual extension over 
the earth, he is able to ask himself, with a glad cer¬ 
tainty of the reply, “ What has been my portion in 
this great work ?” 




